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CHRONICLE. 


RESIDENT CLEVELAND'S second Message to 

Congress in answer to Lord Salisbury is handled at 
length in another column as a fair specimen of ‘‘ American 
Election Literature.”” We wish to draw attention here to 
the fact that Lord Salisbury’s answer to Mr. Secretary 
Olney was not only not provocative, but eminently con- 
ciliatory. Lord Salisbury went so far as to accept the 
Monroe Doctrine in exactly the form in which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Goldwin Smith, it is held by the majority of 
Americans; he expressed his full agreement in the 
view ‘‘that any disturbance of the existing territorial 
distribution in the Western hemisphere by any fresh 
acquisition on the part of any European State would 
be a highly inexpedient change.” It has been admitted 
by several of the more serious American journals that 
President Cleveland’s Message in reply is not only un- 
justifiably arrogant, but hostile in tone to a degree 
almost without precedent in diplomatic communications. 


The truth of the matter is that President Cleveland, 
having at length realized that his tariff-policy had cost 
the Democratic party New Jersey and Kentucky, resolved 
to win the support of the Irish and Jingoes in the United 
States by twisting the British lion's tail. Unluckily 
the Republican Senators drew him into a declaration 
of “spirited foreign policy” six months too soon. 
His Message is already being riddled with impartial 
criticism. The London Stock Exchange has shown an 
exact and humorous appreciation of the situation by 
telegraphing to the New York Stock Exchange its 
hope that in the event of hostilities between the two 
countries the British warships would not have their move- 
ments interfered with by irresponsible excursion steamers 
issuing from New York and other ports. The New 
York Exchange, we understand, has replied to the effect 
that they hope that our warships are better than our 
yachts. In fine, the sensible people on both sides 
of the water have recognized that President Cleveland 
has played Dogberry to no purpose. He has written 
himself down an ass, and that is about all he has 
accomplished. 


The Shipbuilding dispute, which ten days ago seemed 
to be settled, took a sudden turn for the worse towards the 
end of last week, and both on the Lagan and the Clyde 
the men have rejected with practical unanimity the con- 
cessions offered them by the masters. There is, unfor- 
tunately, a suspicion of trickery in the matter, for the 
masters say they left the Conference under the impression 
that the terms were satisfactory to the men’s repre- 
sentatives, and would be submited to the whole body of 
workers for formal ratification. Instead of this the 
delegates wired to Belfast to say that they had ‘‘rejected” 
the terms, and had called a meeting to support their 


decision. The bad feeling caused by this manceuvre 
does not improve the outlook, nor does the cynical 
admission that ‘‘ the holidays were coming on,” and so 
the Clyde men thought, they might enjoy their- New 
Year's orgie on strike pay. Unless the beginning of 
January sees a settlement the war is pretty certain to 
last till May at the least. This means that the masters 
will try to introduce “‘ free labour,” and then the fat will 
be in the fire with a vengeance. The net result of the 
week’s work is that the sympathy of the public, which 
was decidedly on the side of the men, has swung round 
to the masters, who are believed to have made a fair and 
bond fide offer which has been rejected by the men, not 
on its merits, but because they think they have their 
employers in a ‘‘ tight place.” 


We have been accused of ignorance, malevolence, 
and goodness knows what besides, because we have 
attributed provocative misconduct to Armenian revo- 
lutionary societies, who are consequently, we think, 
responsible in some degree for the outrages inflict 
upon them by the incensed Turks. We have now the 
authority of the Secretary of the Peace Society, who, 
although full of sympathy with the Armenians, is com- 
pelled to corroborate our statements. In a letter to the 
‘*Times” of 19 December, Mr. Evans Darby says: 
«| , . so deeply did I myself feel for the suffering of 
the Armenians that, months before any general agitation 
in the Press took place, I actively exerted myself (in 
conjunction with a number of my friends) in urging Lord 
Rosebery to use his influence with the Sultan on their 
behalf. . . . I have lost none of my sympathy with the 
oppressed or of my abhorrence of the cruelty with which 
they have been treated. But at that early stage I soon 
ascertained the danger and difficulty of any interference 
on our part, partly owing to the subtle and inflammatory 
conduct of Armenian revolutionary bodies, and partly in 
consequence of learning that the Armenians have in 
various ways been themselves blameworthy in regard to 
their Turkish fellow-subjects, and that one could not 
depend on statements made on their behalf.” Will 
Canon MacColl accuse the Secretary of the Peace 
Society of ignorance, or of callous indifference to the 
sufferings of the Armenian Christians ? 


His autumn trip to Wiesbaden does not seem to have 
improved Sir William Harcourt’s temper; or can it be 
that he is upset by the reappearance of Mr. John Morley 
in the political arena? Anyway, he has dipped his pen 
in gall to write about the great education controversy. 
Sir William Harcourt’s recent letter in the ‘‘ Times” con- 
tributes nothing to the discussion, and is in every way 
unworthy of the leader of a party. The major premiss 
of his argument is that the education of the Board 
schools is superior to that of the Voluntary schools. 
This, like the major premiss of most Radical reasoners, 
is a mere assumption, and Sir William must know 
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perfectly well that it is impossible to postulate a general 
proposition of that kind when the character of the 
school differs in every locality. There are many 
Voluntary schools in London and in the large provincial 
cities which are far superior to the Board schools. Sir 
William Harcourt then throws stones at the salaries of 
the bishops, which is unwise of him, for he has always 
been one of those who have received the highest wages 
for the least amount of work. When he was at the 

arliamentary bar, he was paid enormous fees for appear- 
ing for an hour or two before committees during four 
months inthe year. When he was notoriously ignorant 
of the practice and the principles of law he was made 
Solicitor-General with a salary amounting with fees to 
10,000 or £12,000 a year, and as a Cabinet Minister 
he has drawn his £5000a year. Surely he might let 
drudges like the Bishop of London alone. 


Things are as bad as they can be in the Transvaal, 
and private advices of a trustworthy kind warn us to 
look out for trouble. So long as the mad boom was on, 
people had no time to think of anything but gold ; but 
now that things have settled down a little, the men who 
have made the country are beginning to ask how much 
longer it is to be handicapped by the stupid incompe- 
tence of those who have done their best to hinder its 
development. The grievances advanced are many. 
That which involves all others is taxation without repre- 
sentation. The miners on the Rand fill Oom Paul’s 
treasury, but they are refused the right to vote for the 
Raad, and the system of police, of mining inspection, 
and of education is a scandal. The States Attorney, 
Mr. Esselen, has resigned because the President will 
not permit him to bave an efficient police-office to keep 
in check a population which naturally contains some of 
the rowdiest and most criminal roughs in the world. 
The Mining Department is a corrupt clique, and Mr. 
Phillipps, the President of the Chamber of Mines, has 
threatened to resign unless something is done for purity 
of administration. Finally, the eight or ten thousand 
English-speaking children are refused the means of 
education in a language they can understand. 


Although the word ‘‘ English ” necessarily comes into 
any recital of grievances, the struggle is by no means 
one between Englishman and Boer. It is between all that 
is intelligent and progressive in the country, whether of 
Dutch or of English origin on the one hand, and on the 
other a group of ignorant and fanatically reactionary 
farmers of the type immortalized in the ‘‘ Story of an 
African Farm.” They will neither move themselves nor 
permit any one else to do so. They believe themselves 
invincible—thanks to Mr. Gladstone and his ignominious 
surrender after Majuba—and although they can furnish 
neither Ministers nor officials competent to govern the 
country, they will not permit the hated and despised 
Uitlander, Afrikander or English, to help. According 
to the latest reports serious events might occur any day. 
A young Boer party under Mr. Esselen’s leadership is 


spoken of. 


People are beginning to speculate in South Africa as 
to which side Mr. Cecil Rhodes would take in the event 
of a row between the English and the Dutch in the 
Transvaal. Mr. Rhodes owes his political power to the 
Dutch vote, and he has always been a great philo-Boer. 
If he were to take any very active part in the revolution 
against the Boers that is brewing amongst the British 
in the Transvaal, he might be turned out of office by the 
Dutch vote in the Cape Colony. The Bechuanaland 
police having been disbanded, the officers and men have 
been offered the chance of joining the Chartered Com- 
pany’s service, and most of them have accepted what 
is, after all, rather a Hobson’s choice. But what is Mr. 
‘Rhodes going to do with his new force? An expedition 
against some chief is spoken of ; or can it be that Mr. 
Rhodes contemplates lending them to his countrymen 
in the Transvaal for the purpose of throwing off the 
yoke of Oom Paul? It may be ill-natured, but we 
cannot repress the wish that Mr. Gladstone may live to 
see the reversal of his cowardly and foolish cession 
of the Transvaal to a handful of Dutch farmers. It is 
of course only a question of time, and not a very long 
time. 
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The long looked foris at last within range of realization, 
and Lord Dufferin, who has persistently been going to 
resign and as persistently resigns himself to hanging on, 
willnext May, by sheer process of superannuation, become 
‘*duffer out.” This has induced the French Press to give 
us a lead in the matter of retrospect, and their hosannas 
to the representative of a country which they insist on 
thinking hostile to themselves, are the worst tribute he 
could receive. If proof of Lord Dufferin’s inefficiency 
were needed, it might be found easily enough in the 
bare fact that, during his occupation of the Embassy, 
the centre of gravity has shifted from Paris to 
London. Our Ambassador is now left to his ornamental 
functions, and all serious business is transacted between 
our Foreign Secretary and the French Ambassador at 
Albert Gate. And, even so, there is many a manxvais 
quart d’heure at the Foreign Office whenever Lord 
Dufferin sets himself to prove his versatility in some 
new direction. The rumour that so very different a 
diplomatist as Sir Philip Currie will succeed to the post 
on Lord Dufferin’s retirement goes to confirm the grow- 
ing conviction that the present appointment is considered 
unfortunate at headquarters. 


The Germans are a truly practical people, and their 
Government uses all its power to protect German trade 
interests in every part of the globe. This is illustrated 
by the correspondence between Count Alvensleben, the 
German Minister in Brussels, and M. van Eetvelde, the 
Secretary of State for the Congo Free State. It was in 
vain that the Congo Secretary assured the German 
Minister that the bounties on ivory and indiarubber 
alleged to be paid by the Congo State to its agents did 
not exist, and that even if they did, it was a question 
of internal administration which was not affected by 
international engagements. The inexorable German 
replied that the freedom of trade guaranteed by the 
Congo Act was incompatible with the payment of trade 
bounties ; that his ImperialGovernment could not consent 
to see the interests of its subjects suffer from the pay- 
ment of such bounties; and that it ‘‘ must therefore 
insist that the Government of the Congo State shall 
clearly and unreservedly undertake that in future no 
premiums shall be paid to its officers in connection 
either with ivory or indiarubber or any other native 
products.” This is business ; and the truth is that all 
over the world the German Consuls and diplomatists 
push and protect the trade of their country with a keen- 
ness that is sometimes stimulated by a participation in 
the profits. Very shocking, is it not? The British 
Consuls and diplomatists, on the other hand, are so well 
dressed and well bred that they are above taking an 
interest in any branch of trade, except the purchase and 
consumption of cigarettes. 


The struggles in the County Council over the water 
question lose some of their interest from the fact that 
it will not be possible for the Government to deal with 
it during the coming session. Indeed it may safely be 
affirmed that so long as parties on the Council differ so 
profoundly in regard to the policy to be pursued, and so 
long as neither party can. command a_ substantial 
majority, Her Majesty’s Ministers will not venture to 
legislate. At present, the Moderates have a majority 
on the Parliamentary Committee of three or four, while 
the Progressives have a majority of a dozen or so in the 
whole Council. The next municipal election in 1898 will 
no doubt give Moderates or Progressives a decisive 
majority ; but until that day arrives the question of 
London’s water supply will remain unsettled. 


The original policy of the Progressives was simplicity 
itself. The water companies were to be bought out by 
the London County Council, and a new source of supply 
established. This would have cost between £ 40,000,000 
and £50,000,000, about the sum the nation paid for the 
Crimean War. The new policy of the Progressives is 
that the water companies should be expropriated piece- 
meal. They propose that the London County Council 
and the City Corporation should buy out such portions 
of the companies’ undertakings as lie within the County 
of London, which is about a seventh of the whole area 
to be provided for, and that the outside county councils 
of Greater London should be left to follow their example 
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or not as they please. The Moderates propose that one 
great Water Trust or Commission should be formed for 
the whole area, to which all the county councils con- 
cerned should send representatives. The matter, we 
fear, will be fought over for a long time to come. 


Lord Knightley of Fawsley, in Northamptonshire, was 
one of the few remaining Tories of the old school. As 
Sir Rainald Knightley he belonged to a small band of 
country gentlemen who hated and despised both Peel 
and Disraeli with about equal cordiality. They never 
forgave the manufacturer’s son for having sold them 
over the Corn Laws, or the Hebrew adventurer for 
having betrayed them into the Reform Bill of 1867. Sir 
Rainald Knightley joined the Cave of Adullam in the 
fatter year with Lord Grosvenor and Lord Elcho; and, 
together with the Bentinck who was known as “ Big 
Ben,” Sir Rainald always refused to be won by Mr. 
Disraeli. The last Reform Act, which extended the 
borough franchise to the counties, still further demo- 
cratized the House of Commons, and in the Parliaments 
of 1885 and 1886 Sir Rainald Knightley was a study. 
He used to try and occupy the corner-seat on the front 
bench below the gangway ; but alas! the Bartleys and 
the Rollits knew not Sir Rainald Knightley, and rudely 
disputed the place with him. The old Northamptonshire 
squire used to sit there with his high aquiline nose and 
his old-world eyes peering out on the pushing and 
jabbering representatives of the new order with a half- 
puzzled, half-contemptuous expression that would have 
been pathetic had it not been socomic. Lord Knightley 
was not particularly popular in his neighbourhood, for he 
had no stomach for the new rural democracy. But he 
was respected, and every one will be sorry to learn that 
so sturdy a type of the old squirearchy died last 
Thursday morning. 


The statement that the police measures against the 
Social Democratic organization in Berlin have been 
declared to be legal by the judiciary may mean much or 
little. Perhaps it is not quite so true now as it was when 
the miller of Potsdam stood out for his rights against 
the great Frederick, that ‘‘there are still Judges in 
Prussia.” The sort of judicial machinery which the 
Hohenzollerns have built up since then within their own 
kingdom, is not likely to provide many obstacles to any 
royal whim. But under the empire there is a power of 
appeal from every minor State to the Supreme Court, 
or Reichsgericht, which sits at Leipzig. This lofty 
tribunal has furnished many welcome proofs of inde- 
pendence and courage, in periods when the rest of 
Germany was most disposed to grovel before authority, 
and it is quite incredible that its opinion should have 
been obtained in advance upon this wild project of 
treating one-third of the German electorate as ‘“‘a 
traitorous rabble.”” We may still trust, therefore, that 
when the restrictive measures come for final review to 
Leipzig they will be incontinently thrown out. But much 
irretrievable mischief may be done before then. 


The vacancy in South Louth cannot be filled until 
Parliament meets, but it is already foreseen that it will 
afford the opportunity for an interesting and perhaps 
conclusive pitched battle between the two factions of the 
Irish Parliamentary party. The seat was held last 
summer for the sitting Dillonite Member by the unspar- 
ing use of the party organization’s machinery, but now 
that Dr. Ambrose is dead a new man must be found, 
and it is doubtful if the Committee can so easily impose 
its choice of a second stranger on the constituency. Dr. 
Ambrose’s poll in July last fell 500 short of the entire 
Nationalist strength exhibited in 1892, which helps to 
measure the disaffection even then existing. At the same 
time, the Member for the other half of Louth, who 
happens to be no other than Mr. Tim Healy himself, 
polled more votes than ever before. Since then open 
war has been declared between Dillonites and Healyites, 
and under the circumstances the latter could ask for no 
more favourable ground for a winning attack than is 
furnished by South Louth. 


The burial of Cardinal Melchers in his own Cathedral 
at Cologne, after an exile of twenty years, will furnish 
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the Rhine Catholic provinces with a significant proo off 
the completeness of their victory in the ‘ Kultur- 
kampf.” The Polish provinces in the east of Prussia 
enjoyed a similar triumph three years ago, when the 
other great martyr to the May laws, Cardinal Ledo- 
chowski, was allowed to return to Posen and celebrate 
mass at the shrine of St. Adelbert. Of all the programme 
of violent repression which turned the German Empire 
into a medizval battle-ground of ecclesiastical warfare 
in 1874-6, no vestige now remains but the statute ex- 
cluding the Jesuits. Even this the Reichstag has voted 
to abrogate, but the Upper House objects—very possibly 
for the reason that the German Bishops in their hearts 
are not unwilling to get along without the Society’s 
somewhat officious assistance. Cardinal Melchers was 
the one opponent in the fight whom, living, Bismarck 
could not forgive. But in death he, too, triumphs, and 
is brought from Rome to his ancient Episcopal see by 
the terms of his will and the permission of the Prussian 
Government. 


As we go to press, further confirmation reaches us ot 
our belief that the Americans, as soon as they have had 
time for quiet reflection, will see the absurdity of the 
situation in which their perfervid President has landed 
them. The Republican party, it seems, are talking of 
amending the President’s Commission Bill in the Senate ; 
and amendment means delay and calm deliberation. 
At the present moment, when American “ patriotism” 
is at fever-heat, as the ‘‘ Times’ ” correspondent at New 
York points out, it would scarcely be politic for the 
Republicans to incur popular odium by directly opposing 
the President. The note of prudence and deliberation 
was sounded in the speech of Mr. Sherman in the 
Senate on Thursday. It shows that the Senate, 
at any rate, has no intention of recklessly rushing 
the Bill through. Among business men, too, a 
saner view of the situation prevails, as well it may, 
considering that (if we accept Mr. Chauncey Depew’s 
figures) a war with England would reduce one-third of 
the industries of the United States to bankruptcy. But 
we can better Mr. Depew’s figures. It would be nearer 
the mark to say that not one-third but three-fourths of 
their industries would be ruined, without taking into 
account the fact that all their important cities along six 
thousand miles of coast would be bombarded and utterly 
destroyed. 


The President of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
which numbers among its members nearly all the prin- 
cipal business men of New York, evidently voices the 
general business opinion in calling a meeting of the 
Chamber next week to express an opinion or take some 
action on the Venezuelan question ; the reason for this 
step being, to use his own words, ‘‘ because there is a 
strong feeling of dissent, especially among the represen- 
tatives of business interests,fromthe wisdom or propriety 
of President Cleveland’s Message.”” This is most re- 
assuring. If the powerful moneyed interests of New 
York are united in expressing their disapproval of the 
President’s ridiculous attitude, the political situation 
can scarcely be regarded as critical. 


A collection of interesting letters from the pen of 
Alexandre Dumas fils has been published post- 
humously in the ‘‘ Figaro.” For the most part they are 
addressed to the great actress, Mme. Aimée Desclée, who 
went silent all too early. The letters are charming in 
gaiety, admiration, and kindliness, and Dumas’ charac- 
teristic gift of epigram is never wanting. He tells 
Madame Desclée that friendship is superior to love in 
this respect at least, that it goes on perpetually in- 
‘creasing in intensity: ‘‘it is a wine, my dear child, 
of which the last bottle is the best.” But much 
as we like these letters, we prefer that strange book 
*« Ilka,” to which we have alluded several times in these 
columns, but which we certainly have not yet ex- 
hausted. The title story, ‘‘Ilka,” contains, if we 
mistake not, the record of the author’s deepest pas- 
sion. Throughout it he sneers at his own gift as a 
writer, much in the same spirit as Browning revealed 
in the memorable poem which closed his portraits of 
“Menand Women.” 
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AMERICAN ELECTION LITERATURE. 


CLEVELAND'S latest Message to 

d Congress has come as a most disagreeable surprise 
to nine Englishmen out of ten. Almost all educated 
Englishmen are conscious of nothing but goodwill 
towards the United States and its inhabitants ; they are 
naturally enough proud of the fact that the greatest 
self-governing community in the world was once an 
English colony, and that Americans still 

. . speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spoke ; the faith and morals hold 

Which Milton held.” 

Some publicists, indeed, on this side of the water, have 
gone so far as to advocate a sort of reunion of the two 
countries, ‘‘a federation,” as theyterm it, ‘‘of the English- 
speaking peoples.” And though these genial optimists 
have not yet been able to persuade the majority of us 
that their Utopia is realizable, or indeed worth realizing, 
it cannot be denied that they represent the present 
tendency of English public opinion. Time was when 
Englishmen held an indifferent or even contemptuous 
attitude towards Americans; but this feeling, as we have 
said, has long been displaced by a just appreciation, 
and nowadays no one is so certain of a cordial reception 
in Great Britain as the well-bred American. And because 
Englishmen are actuated by these kindly feelings toward 
Americans, they imagine that Americans have the same 
feelings towards them. This misconception, as we fear 
it is, arises from a want of imagination, from a certain 
insularity characteristic of the Briton. There can be no 
doubt that the ordinary American feels a certain indif- 
ference or even contempt for Englishmen in general, and 
that masses of Americans are conscious of an antipathy 
to Englishmen more pronounced than they feel in regard 
to any other people. 

This dislike seems natural enough, if we consider 
things from the American point of view. The only 
history that the American boy learns is the history of 
the War of Independence and of the War of 1812-1814 
—a long record, as he reads it, of British arrogance and 
insult, and, finally, of British defeat and humiliation. 
As an English boy reads of Trafalgar and Waterloo, 
and thinks of the French, so an American boy reads 
of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill, and is never tired 
of recalling the fact that veterans who had served 
under Wellington were beaten by a third of their 
number of raw American levies at New Orleans. If we 
English are inclined to underrate or think too little of 
New Orleans or Majuba Hill, it is easy to understand 
how Americans and Boers are inclined to overrate these 
triumphs, which furnish forth the chief pages of their 
respective histories. And more recent events have only 
tended to confirm and extend this American dislike of 
Englishmen. The majority of Americans cannot but 
remember that after abolishing slavery in her own 
dominions and taking no little credit to herself for having 
been the first among nations to do so, England did all 
she could without declaring war to frustrate the attempt 
of Americans to get rid of that blot upon their civiliza- 

_tion. The lineal descendants of the old Puritans, the 
Nonconformists and Dissenters of all sorts, are those in 
England who most love and respect America, while, 
curiously enough, it is the same extreme Puritans who 
in the United States cherish the most hostile feelings 
towards us. The bitterest antagonist of Great Britain 
in America is the New Englander, who is, so to speak, 
brought up on the records of the War of Independence, 
and who as a Puritan justifies his animosity to England 
by dwelling upon the fact that the English first insti- 
tuted slavery in America, and when the Americans 
engaged in a civil war to put an end to it, England sided 
with the slave-owners. We took occasion a fortnight ago 
to point out that Richard Olney, the American Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, was a New Englander, and 
that we might reckon upon his peculiar antagonism 
towards England and all things English. The event 
has proved that our apprehensions were justified. The 
‘* Times’” correspondent in New York, who is not only 
an able man but a patriotic American, admits that there 
is a hostile tone in President Cleveland’s Message, and 
ascribes this hostility to the influence in the President’s 

, councils of Mr. Richard Olney. 

That the average American, and particularly the New 
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Englander, cnerishes hostile feelings towards England 
is, we contend, the ground fact of the present situation. 
But we do not regard this dislike of England as suffi- 
cient to furnish in itself a complete explanation of the 
apparent enthusiasm with which the President’s Mes- 
sage has been received in America. The ‘‘ Times’” 
correspondent tells us—and there is no better authority 
—that the Senators, without exception, received the 
President’s Message with clapping of hands and con- 
gratulations, and that this is the first time in the history 
of the American Senate that a Message fraught with 
such grave issues has been received with such unani- 
mous applause. The House of Representatives has 
shown itself even more ready than the Senate to sup- 
port the President’s proposals. At the instance of Mr. 
Hitt, a Republican, and formerly Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the House of Represen- 
tatives in one sitting, and almost without debate, 
unanimously passed a Bill appropriating 100,000 dollars 
for the President’s Venezuela Commission. But there is 
one incident which has not received sufficient attention 
in Great Britain, and which we regard as of the utmost 
importance, because it explains the apparent unanimity 
of the two American political parties. On Wednesday 
last Senator Chandler introduced a Bill into the Senate 
proposing a vote of 100,000,000 dollars for war ex- 
penses. We thank Senator Chandler for showing us 
by this grotesque exaggeration that President Cleveland’s 
Message and its reception by Congress are nothing but 
moves in the political party game. Let us look at the 
matter from the point of view of the American party poli- 
tician, and a mere restatement of the facts will suffice to 
convince our readers that we are justified in treating the 
President’s Message as American election literature. 
The Democratic party came into powér three years ago 
with President Cleveland at its head, and found itself in 
complete control not only of the House of Representa- 
tives but also of the Senate. Then began what Mr. 
Moreton Frewen well calls ‘“‘an era of economic 
experimentalism,” which has almost ruined the Demo- 
cratic party. In the East the President’s Tariff policy 
alienated New Jersey, the one Eastern State that 
remained faithful to the Democratic party even during 
the war. As soon as President Cleveland found out 
that his advances towards Free Trade were premature, 
and that his reductions of the Protective tariffs were 
unpopular, he went in for ‘‘ sound money ” and attacked 
the bimetallists; but this seems to have brought 
him no great advantage. In the last forty days Ken- 
tucky, a Southern and Democratic State if ever there 
was one, has shown itself Republican. Nothing, there- 
fore, remained for President Cleveland to do, if he wanted 
to rally his party and secure a victory at the polls, except 
to announce a “spirited foreign policy.” Our readers 
must remember that he has played the same game 
before. On the eve of a former Presidential election he 
posed as a Jingo; hesent Lord Sackville his passports, 
seemed ready to fight about Samoa, and issued a pro- 
clamation threatening retaliation upon Canada. For 
these and other reasons we feel sure that President 
Cleveland’s Message is but a desperate electioneering 
attempt to win the Irish and Jingo vote in the approach- 
ing Presidential election. And if we regard the Message 
as merely a move in the game of party politics, it be- 
comes clear that the Republicans, as party politicians, 
were well advised in accepting it with eagerness, 
or even in ‘‘ going one better,” as Senator Chandler 
has done, by introducing a Bill for war expenses. 
If this Message had not been an astute party dodge, 
appealing to the superficial dislike of Americans for 
Englishmen, we should have had the Republicans con- 
demning it root and branch. The game of the Repub- 
licans is clearly to outdo the President in Jingoism, and 
then to overwhelm his Message with detailed criticism. 
It cannot be denied that the document lends itself to 
contemptuous treatment. Mr. Boutelle, a Republican 
Member of Congress for Maine, has begun the attack 
uponit. He points out that “it gives away the whole 
Monroe Doctrine” by declaring that the United States 
cannot object to ‘‘any adjustment of boundary which 
Venezuela may deem for her advantage.” As the 
‘* Times” shows, we should probably be able to buy the 
whole of the disputed territory and a good deal of land 
besides from Venezuela for considerably tess than half 
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the sum which Senator Chandler wants tor war expenses. 
And if we did this, the Monroe Doctrine would be set at 
naught with President Cleveland’s consent. Mr. Bou- 
telle goes on to rebuke ‘‘ the flippancy with which the 
chief magistrate of a great Christian nation talks of war 
with the other most powerful Christian nation of the 
world.” 

And here, with Mr. Boutelle, we touch the real argu- 
ment, which will have even greater weight in America 
than it will have in England. Christianity is the power 
which in the United States will prevent presidents and 
politicians from making war on trifling grounds for their 
ownends. From one pulpit after another it will be put 
to the American people that to go to war with Great 
Britain over a few miles of barren land on the Orinoko 
would be to commit what the ‘‘ New York World” calls 
‘*the monumental crime of the century.” After all, 
the ties of religion and language and race which 
bind us to the Americans are stronger a thousandfold 
than the superficial dislike which they feel towards us. 
We can appeal to them as we can never appeal to 
foreigners, with a certainty of not being misunderstood. 
This Message of President Cleveland is bunkum—and 
bad bunkum at that—and stands no chance of serious 
acceptance in the United States. President Cleve- 
land has assumed the position not of a mediator, 
but of a dictator, and that attitude will not be accept- 
able on calm reflection to his countrymen, who have 
perhaps a deeper respect for law and justice than 
any other people in the world. What would be said in 
America if Lord Salisbury interfered in a dispute between 
the United States and Mexico, and proposed to define 
the boundary of the United States and to threaten war 
if his boundary were not accepted. We respect the 
American people sufficiently to believe that they will not 
do to us what they would not for a moment suffer at 
our hands. The argument has led us into treating this 
absurd Message seriously, and it must not be treated 
seriously save in relation to President Cleveland himself 
and to the political system which fosters such extrava- 
gant farce. 

When De Tocqueville examined the American Con- 
stitution half a century ago, he noticed a peculiarity 
which seemed to him wholly unaccountable. The 
government of democracies, he says, tends to be 
lower in tone and in morals than the average citizen, 
whereas the government of aristocracies is usually 
superior in tone to the majority of the people. He 
instances the Government of the United States as a 
singular exception to this rule. He declares that in all 
its foreign disputes, whether with France or with 
England, the Government of the United States has 
consistently maintained a worthier attitude than its 
European antagonists. But were De Tocqueville alive 
to-day, he would see that his splendid generalization 
admitted of no exception. The founders of the 
American Republic, Washington, Jefferson, and their 
co-workers, were men of extraordinary ability and 
character, who spoke and acted for their country 
according to high ideals. So long as their influence was 
paramount and their example followed, the Government 
of the United States was a model Government. But time 
is the true test of institutions, and as soon as the 
influence of its founders had worn itself out, the demo- 
cratic Government of the United States began to show 
itself in its true character, and it has ever since steadily 
deteriorated. This Message of President Cleveland 
shows how far a man, in the main able and upright, is 
compelled to stoop to-day in order to reach the prize of 
political popularity in the United States. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE EAST. 


HAT the Nonconformist ‘‘ mass meeting” at the 
City Temple, convened to discuss the Armenian 
question, should have been both excited and unanimous 
was to be expected. Enthusiasm comes easily when 
Dr. Parker and Dr. Clifford are gathered together, and 
the Spicers and Agar Beets give voice, even if there are 
-no letters from Mr. Gladstone and Lady Henry Somerset 
to be read from the platform. Nor would we disparage 
the sincerity and earnestness with which the assemblage 
displayed its single mind upcn the grave problem which 


-confronts us in the East. So far as the humanitarian 
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aspect of this problem is concerned, most Englishmen 
will sympathize with the spirit which informed the 
meeting and inspired its tolerably temperate resolu- 
tions. But even those whose hearts were most stirred 
within them by the fervour and rhetoric of Tuesday’s 
meeting may have come by this time to doubt whether 
they were making history at the City Temple so much 
as they thought they were. The least reserved of lay 
preachers must have his moments when he realizes that 
delicate and dangerous international entanglements are 
not settled from the pulpit, and that Herr Krupp’s 
works at Essen do not take their orders from Exeter 
Hall. 

The temptation to make domestic political capital out 
of the existing situation at Constantinople, suggested 
rather than exhibited its presence in the minds of 
speakers and audience alike. It is fair to ascribe this 
to patriotism, but it is possible to suspect prudence in it 
as well. Some of the provincial Liberal papers, we note, 
are beginning to ask why Lord Rosebery is ‘‘ amusing 
himself abroad,” and why Sir William Harcourt and the 
others are silent in this crisis. There are excellent 
reasons why front-bench Liberals should hold their peace 
just now, and their supporters do them and what is 
left of their party an ill-service by hinting that it should 
be broken. It has taken Lord Salisbury five months to 
undo the mischief wrought in the preceding five by the- 
ineptitude of Lord Rosebery and Lord Kimberley. Great 
Britain has been with great difficulty brought out of the 
silly predicament in which these Liberal statesmen had. 
placed her. Her present position is not free from 
embarrassments, it is true, but it is immeasurably 
better than it was at midsummer, and continued. 
coolness and wise caution may avail to further improve 
it by spring. But we have already paid a heavy price, 
and may be called upon to make stil! other sacrifices, 
as the penalty for that brief experiment in Liberal 
statesmanship at the Foreign Office. 

If there was one thing which should have been more 
clearly seen in Downing Street than any other, it was 
the importance of a complete and friendly understanding 
with Germany. The value of this must be apparent to 
every one who will give it a thought. Europe was 
divided into two camps, one dominated by the Triple 
Alliance, the other by the Franco-Russian compact. 
The latter, in one way or another, had a dozen different 
ways of being disagreeable to us, and at least one of 
the two partners was devoting its energies actively to 
the task of multiplying these pretexts for collision with 
our widespread interests. On the other hand, the- 
Triple Alliance hardly came into rivalry with us at any 
point. Italy and Austria were even bound to us by the.- 
ties of certain common interests and sympathies. Ger- 
many, the moving spirit in this combination, was not 
unfriendly, but, being wedged between the two Powers. 
which were exchanging the defiant courtesies of 
Cronstadt and Toulon, necessarily waited for us to make 
the overtures towards any closer relations. What Lord 
Kimberley did do was to go behind Germany’s back, and.. 
strike a secret bargain with the King of the Belgians 
over UpperCongo territory, the revelation of which stung 
Berlin into instant rage. The result was that Germany 
and France made prompt common cause against us, 
and forced Lord Kimberley to abandon everything that 
he thought he had gained. Having thus gratuitously 
angered the German Government, and forced it into 
concerted action with the French Foreign Office, which 
was later on to bear fruit in a Franco-German-Russian 
combination against us in China, Lord Kimberley pro- 
ceeded to yoke Great Britain up on the Armenian. 
question with the two Powers whose special concern it 
was to minimize and destroy our influence in the Levant. 
Viewed all round, this achievement of the Liberals at 
the Foreign Office tempts one to feel that W. S. Gilbert 
is not a comic writer but a candid historian of his times. 

This was the inheritance of wanton and perilous 
muddle to which Lord Salisbury succeeded last summer. 
The most that can be said is that he has got us partially 
out of the mess. The European concert, with which he 
has succeeded in supplanting the farcical combinations 
of England with the only anti-English Powers in Europe, 
undoubtedly leaves much to be desired. It is formed to. 
prevent rather than to take action, and this naturally 
exasperates the good people who are all for forcil le 
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watervention on behalf of the Armenians. It must 
sencage every Englishman to see what is going on 
within tae Turkish Empire, and know that by our 
“treaty obligations we are bound to stop it, and yet 
‘realize that any forward step may bring us into the 
‘heart of a conflict more terrible than any we have known 
since Napoleon was caged on St. Helena. While we 
look on thus in this interval of wrathful inaction, the 
‘Liberal politicians would be unwise indeed to recall the 
fact that it was their stupid provocation of the German 
<olonial spirit, and their underhand dealings with 
Germaay’s little neighbour in an attempt to overreach 
Bertia, which have largely tied our hands in the Levant. 
We should not be helpless to accomplish anything there, 
ssave by the dread alternative of war, if we enjoyed the 
support of the Triple Alliance. We should not be lack- 
ing this in our hour of need if Lord Rosebery and his 
-associates had not gone out of their way, in their curious 
<agerness about pegging out African claims for ‘‘ pos- 
terity,” to estrange the all-important partner in that 
alfiance. 
It is true, as Mr. Gladstone says, that Great Britain 
could cope ‘‘ with five or six Turkeys.” He displays 
something more than his accustomed moderation in 
adding the admission that she is not, however, ‘‘ omni- 
poteat.” It is for Englishmen to remember, no matter 
‘how deeply the Armenian horrors harrow their souls, 
“that arash step now might thrust us into a war in 
‘which aothing short of omnipotence would save us 
from calamity. We cannot defy Europe without 
jeopardizing more Christian lives than Armenia has ever 
contained, and risking besides things which outweigh in 
thumanity’s scales all the Turks and Kurds and Arme- 
mians that ever were born. If the necessity for this 
great and solemn hazard arises, we do not fear that any 
€ngliskman of any party or creed will shrink from his 
duty. But until this woeful necessity is unavoidably 
“focced upon us, excited public meetings and ‘‘ Loud 
cries of ‘Shame’” may do more mischief than good. 


THE APOLOGY FOR THE IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTE. 


tyes has apparently made cowards of two 
such doughty knights as Sir Frederick Abel and Sir 
Somers Vine. A special meeting wassummonedon Monday 
to hear Lerd Herschell defend the Imperial Institute from 
‘those cude persons who say that it is a failure, if not a 
“fraud—of course in the popular, not the legal sense of the 
term. As Lord Herschell was the most skilful advocate 
of his generation at the Bar, it may be assumed that he 
“made the best possible defence for his clients ; and as no 
one appeared on the other side for the British nation, a 
judgment for the defendants was easily obtained from 
the jury. It is much to be regretted that no one with 
the cequisite knowledge and courage was present to test 
wthe accuracy of Lord Herschell’s apology, which was 
partly a languid réchauffé of his speech at the annual 
meeting in February, and partly a string of statements 
which he had obviously been “ instructed ” to make, but 
~whrich fe fad not taken the trouble to verify for himself. 
inghoving the adoption of the Annual Report for 1894 
on 13 February last, Lord Herschell told the Fellows 
that the Canadian section had received inquiries from a 
»thousand persons with reference to emigration, and that 
.a hhundred ef those inquirers had since settled in the 
Dominion. On Monday Lord Herschell made an 
adeatical statement, and as it is unlikely that exactly 
“tthe same number of intending emigrants should have 
“winguired in 1895 as 1804, still less that exactly the same 
wnumber should have emigrated in consequence of those 
ainguiries, we are driven to the conclusion that in drawing 
ALord Herschell’s brief Sir Somers Vine and Sir Frederick 
-Abel have resorted to the simple device of copying 
passages from an old speech. As we shall see, stale 
samples are the staple exhibits of the Imperial Institute. 
«But we gladly make the Institute a present of the hundred 
emigrants whom Sir Somers Vine has dumped down in 
4he Dominion. We are also pleased to credit the 
WResearch Department with the sum of £110, which we 
gather from the last published report was the magnificent 
<eatribution from the funds of the Institute to the School 
«af Modern Oriental Studies. But when we have allowed 
@2r the hundred emigrants and the hundred guineas 
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scholarship, we are afraid we have not much else to 
place on the credit side of the account. 

Lord Herschell was discreetly silent on the details of 
the finance of the Imperial Institute, and only begged 
for more Fellows. It is difficult to know the exact 
financial position of a corporation which does not con- 
descend to publish a duly audited balance sheet. We 
have had “ approximate statements subject to the final 
audit”; but we are not aware that a properly audited 
balance sheet has ever been published. In the Report 
of 1893 the Fellows were told that the surplus of income 
over expenditure ‘‘has had, and will still have, to be 
expended to meet liabilities on the capital account, con- 
nected with the completion and equipment of the build- 
ing.” Are there still any outstanding liabilities on the 
capital account? In 1894 there was not even an ap- 
proximate statement of the financial position, so we are 
obliged to fall back on that of 1893, from which it 
appears that the annual expenditure was £31,330, 
of which £14,290 was for administration and main- 
tenance. Of the £7160, which the administration costs, 
we should be gratified to learn how much is paid 
to Sir Frederick Abel, as secretary and director, and 
how much to Sir Somers Vine, the assistant-secretary 
and general sub-director. We do not undervalue the 
services of these two very clever and pushing men; 
possibly money is no measure of their worth. But if we 
could only see an audited balance sheet, we might be 
forced to the painful conclusion that they were luxuries 
too costly for the Institute at present. Besides, if they 
have nothing particular to do in South Kensington, 
why should the nation be deprived of their services in 
other more useful departments ? 

And have they anything particular to do at the 
Institute? The primary purpose of the Institute is not 
only laid down in its charter of incorporation, but it 
was defined by Lord Herschell in the speech of 
13 February last, in even better language than he 
used on Monday. ‘‘It was designed to be the home 
of a great commercial museum which would illustrate the 
products of this vast Empire, and it was no less a part 
of the design that it should not be what I may call a 
mere ‘dead’ museum—which would lose its interest 
year by year as the exhibits grew older—but that it 
should be a museum constantly renewed with the newest 
products, the best exponent of the resources of the 
different parts of the Empire; so that it should always 
be, if I may say so, alive.”” Admirably put ; and obviously, 
if the Institute is to be of any use to business men, the 
exhibits must be up to date. Now, the truth is that, with 
the exception of une guantité négligeable, the exhibits 
are divided into two classes: those samples which were 
taken over from the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 
1886 (affectionately known as the ‘‘ Colinderies”), and 
those which were returned from the Chicago Exhibition. 
Thus ‘‘the baked meats” of the Colinderies and Chicago 
‘do coldly furnish forth the tables” of the Imperial 
Institute. Fancy a business-man taking a cab from the 
City to South Kensington to potter about among nine- 
year-old samples carefully glazed and framed! Hg would 
spend his time more profitably among the Elgin Marbles 
at the British Museum ; or if he wanted to see the latest 
products of India, he would go, not to the Imperial 
Institute, but to the Earl’s Court show. As to the 
collection and dissemination of information relating to 
trades and industries, the ‘‘ Imperial Institute Journal” 
is merely a pasting together of belated cuttings from 
trade organs. But is it not rather too bad that a man 
in Lord Herschell’s position should repeat like a hired 
advocate any statement that Sir Frederick Abel and Sir 
Somers Vine may tell him to make, without finding 
out for himself whether they have any relation to 
fact, and if so how much? If the Imperial Institute 
were what it pretends to be, and what it was meant 
to be, a great portion of Mr. Chamberlain’s recent 
despatch to the Colonial Governors would have been 
a work of supererogation. Where the Imperial 
Institute succeeds best is as a South Kensington 
**cock-and-hen” club. The Wednesday concerts are 
crammed, and if the singing is amateurish, the smoking- 
lounge in the corridor is a decided success. South 
Kensington, its sisters, its cousins, and its aunts, 
loyally support the Imperial Institute on Wednesday 
evenings, when they dine, and smoke, and flirt to their 
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heart’s content. By the way, what are the financial 
relations between Messrs. Lyons, the well-known 
restaurateurs, and the Imperial Institute ; and what was 
the arrangement come to with the syndicate that brought 
over Strauss’s band? This would be interesting infor- 
mation, for though there is no reason why Kensington 
should not have a ‘‘ cock-and-hen” club (indeed the idea 
is a deserving one), the question arises whether this was 
the purpose for which the Imperial Institute was founded 
out of national subscriptions ? The Duke of Fife, Lord 
Rosebery, and Lord Herschell are the trustees of the 
public: their beneficiaries are all the subjects of the 
Queen. Can they conscientiously say that the objects 
of a great national trust are being fulfilled; or that 
they are satisfied with the management-and finances of 
the Imperial Institute? If not, it is clearly a case for 
a public inquiry, and that without delay. 


- MISSIONARY RISKS AND GAINS. 


) has been said more than once lately that the whole 
question of missionary enterprise needs reconsidera- 
tion. The suggestion need cause noalarm. Thoughtful 
people on both sides will allow that the present is 
a favourable moment for reviewing the whole position. 
The recent tragic events in China, followed by the curious 
discussion at the British Association Meeting, have 
brought the question before the minds of people who 
have hitherto taken but little interest in the matter. 

The fact is, and interpret it as we may, it is a most 
significant fact, that missionary enterprise now holds 
such a place in the life of the civilized world that it 
cannot be ignored. Neither science nor diplomacy can 
overlook it. As intercourse grows between people and 
people, as commercial or political relations are estab- 
lished between nations of higher and lower civilization, 
the force of the missionary factor is felt. It is quite 
foolish and unworthy for newspapers to treat the subject 
in a jaunty spirit as one which has no practical import- 
ance or social significance. Missionary work is so 
widespread ; it has entered so largely into the life of 
various peoples ; it is making such rapid progress ; it is 
the expression of a spirit so deep, devoted, and deter- 
mined ; it is enforced by the sympathy and support of 
such large numbers, that it cannot be snuffed out with 
a sneer or dismissed with an epigram. Looked at 
simply as one among the great human enterprises, 
missionary effort must strike the curious and impartial 
observer as a great and influential movement. We 
can only guess at statistics, but, grouping together 
all missionary bodies as we would trade or explora- 
tion associations, we see a vast aggregation of societies, 
expending more than a million of money yearly, main- 
taining thousands of living agents in every quarter of 
the world, and numbering among their supporters the 
best hearts of Christendom. These supporters of missions 
are many of them persons of quiet, self-restrained dis- 
positions, leading busy and useful lives. They take an 
earnest but businesslike interest in the success of the 
vast enterprise. They read the reports sent home with 
as much interest and avidity as the investor devotes to 
the report of a railway or exploring company. They are 
not deficient in good sense, self-control, or reasonable 
prudence. If we would understand their temper and 
character, we must recall the spectacle of the meetings 
held in London after the news of the recent massacres. 
No long notice was given: the time was too short, the 
crisis too urgent ; but there assembled a multitude of 
serious, devout, sorrowful, but not despairing people. 
Their sincerity was beyond doubt. They mourned dead 
men and women who were dear to them for worth and 
work sake. The enterprise in which they had embarked 
had received a heavy blow; but there was no cry of 
dismay, no suggestion of retreat, no voice asking for 
vengeance. In the deepest solemnity, softened by the 
thought of personal sorrow, they conferred with one 
another, they calmly reviewed the facts, they addressed 
their prayers to God. There was no hysterical excite- 
ment, no bravado, no thought of retaliation. The quiet 
and restrained spirit displayed was recognized and 
acknowledged by the London and provincial press. The 
meeting was ‘‘ remarkable.” It exhibited ‘a lofty tone 
of feeling,” a ‘‘great moral motive,” a ‘‘high and 
unalterable purpose.” ‘‘It would puzzle the most 
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cynical critic of Christian missions to justify his sneers: 
by anything that was said.” ‘It was a splendid 

illustration of the forgiving spirit.” ‘It was impossible 
not to feel sympathy with the spirit of calm heroism 

breathed at this gathering.” The men and women 

whose bearing during an hour of supreme trial can draw” 
forth such spontaneous and impartial eulogy are not 

men and women to be turned aside by trifles. And such» 
are they who support missionary work. The vast and 
complex organizations of missionary enterprise have 
behind them men and women of this temper and spirit 

The supporters of commercial speculations may with— 
draw when prospects look gloomy. Capital is sensitive, 
we are told. Timidity soon performs the funeraP 
obsequies of many trading companies. But these com- 

panies formed for Christian enterprise are supported by 
people who are neither elated by success nor dismaye@ 
by calamity. The only enthusiasm they allow themselves 
is the enthusiasm of obedience, The imperativeness of 
their cause is not measured by results, but by loyalty to» 
the words of Him whom they cali Master. ’ 

Whether we consider the number of agents, the large 
and increasing income, the sober and resolved enthusiasm. 
of spirit by which they are animated, the missionary 
societies are the expression of a movement which is too: 
great and varied to be ignored, and too dignified and 
sincere to be treated with flippancy. Whoever discusses. 
missionary enterprise should discuss it with calmness- 
and intelligence, and after having endeavoured to 
estimate justly and impartially its force and its value. 

The question which appears to have been most 
frequently asked while the shock of the late massacres 
lasted, was whether it was right to imperil the lives and . 
honour of men and women in such dangerous enterprises. 
It is this question which I propose to deal with. In doing 
so, let me dismiss for a moment all rhetorical methods- 
and even the direct and obvious religious rejoinder in 
meeting this question. From this standpoint missionary 
work must be treated on the same principles as those on. 
which any other enterprises are treated. No doubt it is: 
horrible to read of massacres and outrages; and ali 
reasonable care should be taken not to provoke them. 
But to abandon an enterprise because certain risks attach. 
to it is quite another matter. The objection that mem 
and women ought not to be exposed to certain perils is: 
really part of a much larger question. How far are 
risks lawful in any enterprise? Will any one hold that 
only safe enterprises are to be undertaken? As we. 
ask the question, we provoke a smile; for there arc- 
hardly such things as enterprises devoid of risk. Enter-- 
prise usually involves risk. No progress of any kind is 
possible without it. If immunity from danger had been 
made a condition of enterprise, the development of 
civilization would have been arrested long ago. America 
had never been discovered. Australia had never been. 
colonized. Neither the Suez Canal nor the Forth 
Bridge had ever been constructed. Balloons, ships, and 
steamers would never have been known. Science. 
would have been a pigmy instead of a giant. The> 
healing art would still have been in the hands of 
charlatans. In proportion as we applaud the heroes of 
science and discovery, we admit the principle that 
certain enterprises justify certain risks. 

Now viewing missionary work simply as an enter-- 
prise, we may ask, Does the enterprise justify 
the risk? This means, What is the value of the 
enterprise ? What is the measure of the risk? Risk 
is justified by the value of the enterprise. To- 
encounter it without due cause is rashness and not 
courage. To meet it while seeking to benefit our fellow- 
men is heroism. What is the value of missionary 
enterprise ? How does it compare with the advantages. 
gained by reaching the North Pole or penetrating the: 
heart of Africa, diffusing commerce or subduing disease > 
Impartial witnesses to the value of missionary work may 
be found. They meet us in the pages of Blue-books,. 
official reports, and in the writing of men of science.. 
These witnesses are equally emphatic whether they speak 
of lower or higher civilizations. They touch missionary; 
work in India, Africa, China, and the South Sea Islands- 
A few examples will be desirable. In the Repost of the 
Secretary of State for India for 1871-72, we vsead > 
‘¢ The Government of India cannot but acknowledge the 
great obligation under which it is laid by the benevo~ 
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lent exertions made by missionaries, whose blameless 
example and self-denying labours are infusing new 
vigour into the stereotyped life of the great populations 
"gue under English rule, and are preparing them to be 
in every way better men and better citizens of the great 
Empire in which they dwell.” The Report of the Indian 
Education Commission, 1883, tells us: ‘‘The most 
successful efforts yet made to educate Indian women 
afterleaving schoolhave been conducted by missionaries.” 
“‘ Notwithstanding all that the English people have 
one to benefit India,” said the late Lord Lawrence, 
“‘the missionaries have done more than all other 
encies combined.” To the practical benefits, 
harles Darwin bore this testimony: ‘‘ The lesson of 
‘the missionary is the enchanter’s wand. The march of 
“mprovement consequent upon the introduction of 
Christianity, throughout the South Sea, probably stands 
by elf in the records of history.” ‘‘ The missionaries,” 
said Captain Speke, of African fame, ‘‘ are the prime and 
first promoters of this discovery (the Victoria Nyanza). 
They have for years been doing their utmost, with simple 
-sincerity, to Christianize this Negro land.” An article 
in the ‘* Revue des Deux Mondes ” (15 June, 1866) says: 
‘** Before the arrival of the missionaries, the natives had 
no word to express home comfort. How different it is 
now! The low leaf-thatched huts have given way to 
.comfortable houses. The improvement of the dwellings 
-is said to elevate the character of the inmates. Therefore 
in some schools the pupils are even instructed in the 
elementary principles of architecture. All kinds of house- 
thold furnishings are now seen under roofs overshadowed 
with bananas. There are no people for whom comfort 
has not some attraction.” Mr. Wallace writes, speaking 
of Minahassa in Celebes: ‘‘ The missionaries have a 
right to be proud of this place. They have helped the 
Government, in a remarkably short time, to convert 
savage tribes into a civilized people. Forty years ago 
the land was a wilderness, the people a multitude of 
naked barbarians, who decorated their roughly made 
‘huts with human skulls. Now the place is a garden 
worthy of its beautiful national name Minahassa.” 

If these are some of the advantages, what are the 
~risks of missionary work? There is no need to vindicate 
the heroism of missionaries. The argument we have 
been considering accuses them of a courage amounting 
to rashness. We do not deny that zeal is sometimes 
«rash, but it is unjust to write as though missionary 
~societies were habitually reckless or heedless of the 
safety of their representatives. The truth is that start- 
‘ling atrocities catch the attention and arouse the 
criticism of those who know little of the ordinary 
administration of missions. The prudence and judg- 
“ment of a governing body are to be measured by its 
general principles and methods. Risks are not to be 
judged by exceptional catastrophes, but by general 
averages. We hear with horror of murders like those 
of Bishops Patteson and Harrington, and of massacres 
‘like those in China. But these misfortunes are happily 
rare. They represent the maximum but not the normal 
dangers of missionary work. It would be as just to 
“measure the dangers of war by Isandlana as those of 
missions by Ku Cheng. The percentage of disaster in 
‘missionary work will compare favourably with that of 
other enterprises. Commerce and adventure, not to 
speak of war, demand as many victims. The lives laid 
down on ice plains and polar seas have been proportion- 
ately as numerous. The risks run by doctors and hospital 
nurses are probably greater. Before we denounce an 
enterprise because of the risks involved, it will be well 
to remember that dangers are daily encountered on 
behalf of objects not more noble than that of the 
missionary. 

Judging, therefore, the question, apart from higher 
«eligious considerations, I believe that in value of re- 
sults and in average of risk missionary enterprise will 
<ompare favourably with the enterprises of war, trade, or 
diiscovery. For the rest, it is quite too late to ask why the 
amissionary encounters such dangers. Christianity has 
answered this question by eighteen centuries of Evan- 
gelism, and History has given the verdict in favour of 
missionary religions. The Faiths and Churches which 
aeglected missions stagnated and shrunk within ever 
‘narrowing limits. The future belongs to the missionary 
faith. And no faith in the world is more strongly 
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missionary than Christianity. To evangelize is with 
Christianity no afterthought, due to prudent considera- 
tions of self-preservation ; it is the necessary outcome of 
her spirit. It can never cease as long as Christianity is 
a living religion. Missionary work can only perish with 
the death of the Christian faith, The measure of 
missionary danger may be more or less, but Christian 
devotion will not measure risk. It may learn, as she 
has learned, greater prudence in method, greater wisdom 
in her choice of men; but in the continuance of mis- 
sionary effort she believes that she has no choice. The 
past shows how much of peril she has been ready to 
encounter. She will not be deterred in the future, 
because men, who acknowledge the devotion of St. Paul 
and the heroism of Xavier and Livingstone, talk doubt- 
fully of the rashness of the martyrs at Ku Cheng. She 
is not afraid to let women share in this work. In this 
as in all else wisdom is justified of her children. Those 
who applaud the lives of Joan of Arc, of Florence 
Nightingale, of Agnes Jones, and Sister Dora, can 
hardly refuse to women the right of going wherever 
woman’s tenderness and woman’s tact can minister to 
human need, ignorance, or sorrow. W. B. Ripon. 


THE DEMERARA “ BOVIANDER.” * 


HE “‘ boviander” is almost amphibious. From his 
cradle—if he had one—he learnt to swim and 
paddle a canoe or ‘‘ bateau.” He may be a pure negro, a 
mulatto, or an indistinguishable compound of black, 
red, and white races, but, whatever his ancestry, he is 
always at home on or in the water. Like the trees and 
wild animals, he has accommodated himself to his 
environment. His only road is the river, and he even 
tells you he is going for a walk when out on a short 
excursion. Early in the morning you see little boys and 
girls paddling great heavy craft in which they appear 
lost, or almost filling tiny canoes more suited to their 
capabilities. They are off to the nearest shop—perhaps 
two or three miles up or down the river—to buy a 
pennyworth of salt codfish or ship’s biscuits. Try to 
manage one of their craft yourself, and you will perhaps 
be soon floating down stream and unable to recover the 
landing, if you do not get a spill in the river. Yet 
these little shirt-tailed urchins, or their scantily clothed 
sisters, paddle wherever they like without the slightest 
risk or danger. Even against the stream they creep 
alongside every clump of bushes and coast each little 
bay as if they and the craft were one. 

Poor little fellows! You pity them: they are so 
naked and thin. Yet they are happy enough in their way, 
and would look upon the trammels of a civilized life 
as another slavery. Their only want is that of sufficient 
food, and, unfortunately, this want is rarely satisfied. 
A bit of salt fish is a luxury ; and as for wheaten bread, 
they hardly know the taste of it. Plantains boiled to the 
consistency of a thin porridge, with a seasoning of fish, 
form their ‘‘staff of life.” A piece of game is a luxury 
rarely obtainable, as their fathers are not persevering 
enough to be good huntsmen. If you run short of 
provisions when travelling, do not ask one of these 
‘“bovianders” to assist you. He is very hospitable as far 
as his means will allow, but his resources are quickly 
exhausted. Perhaps you have to wait for the tide. 
Your men have been paddling for six or eight hours 
without intermission, and must have a rest. You get 
ashore somehow or other over a log slippery with mud, 
and find father, mother, and children ready to welcome 
you to their palm-thatched hut. The sun is blistering 
the back of your neck, and a shelter is welcome. Your 
supply of tinned meats has run out, and you would like 
to buy a fowl or some eggs. You cannot see any 
feathered stock, but in the faint hope that a few may be 
ranging in the surrounding bushes, you ask if they have 
any to sell. The man shakes his head; he has no 
poultry, no meat, no anything. The nearest shop is 
five miles away, and the tide is unfavourable. 

Almost exhausted with hunger, you perhaps look for 
fruit. Round the house is a jungle. A few orange 
trees or limes exist after a fashion, half smothered by 
scrambling vines, but their fruit-bearing days are over. 


* The word “ boviander” is of doubtful origin, possibly a corruption of 

‘‘above yonder" (pronounced ‘‘bov’ yander”) from their dwelling beyond 
the settlements, 
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Presently you see the little ones gathered round a cala- 
bash of dirty-looking porridge, and a happy thought 
strikes you. Where there is ‘‘fou-fou” soup there 
must be plantains. A roasted plantain well soaked 
with butter and a piece of fresh meat or game will make 
a meal fit for a prince, but dry and with nothing but 
lukewarm water from the river ——. However, 
this is all you can get, and although not very palatable 
it is wholesome enough. Unsatisfactory as is a diet of 
plantains alone, these people live and thrive uponit. If 
the boys and girls only had enough ‘‘fou-fou” soup they 
would do very well. But unfortunately they rarely get 
a proper meal of anything. When such athing happens, 
they show an enormous capacity of absdrption. Their 
naked bodies swell visibly and make you fear that 
something serious will occur. 

This reminds me of a little Indian dog I met on 
one of my excursions. He was so thin as to be little 
more than skin and bone, and so small that I could 
clasp his body with the forefinger and thumb. I gave 
him the remnants of my dinner, and looked on with pity 
to see how greedily he devoured them. Presently his 
abdomen began to swell, and fearing a surfeit I drew 
the pan away. How the little animal snarled! He 
actually tried to spring at me. But he was too weak. 
Like Mark Twain's celebrated jumping frog, he had more 
than he could very well carry, yet he craved for more. 
So it is with the ‘‘ boviander children” ; they rarely geta 
feast, but when such an occasion occurs they eat to 
repletion. 

When stopping at their huts I have spent many 
pleasant hours. Except that they know nothing of the 
value of time and give you trouble on that account, they 
are very nice people. They will promise almost any- 
thing. You perhaps want to hire a ‘‘ bateau” to go upa 
creek—your own is too large for such shallow waters. 
You want to start very early, and the man promises that 
his craft shall be ready and at your disposal. The time 
arrives ; where is the craft? Some one has gone to the 
shop and will be back in a few minutes ; or, he won’t be 
“too long.” Hours pass, and he does not come back. 
Perhaps it may be afternoon when he actually arrives, 
and your excursion is spoiled. 

And this again reminds me that his ideas of distance are 
as vague as those of time. ‘‘Not too long” and ‘‘ Not too 
far” are equally ambiguous. I once started from George- 
town to see an abandoned plantation up the Demerara 
river, which was ‘‘ not too far” from a certain creek. 
Arrived at the creek I asked the guide to point out the 
place, and looking ahead at the long reach of four or 
five miles he said it was just round the bend. Our 
paddlers, who had already been pulling for eight hours, 
grumbled, but we got to the bend at last. Again I 
consulted the guide, and he said it was not too far. 
‘* How far?” I asked with some irritation. ‘‘ Round 
the next bend,” he replied. This meant another three 
miles’ paddling to men who were already worn out, but 
they did it. ‘‘ Now then, where is this plantation?” 
He was about to reply with the usual formula when one 
of the boatmen threatened to punch his head if he said 
“not too far” again. Pointing with his hand to the 
end of a very long reach, the guide said the plantation 
was there. But this was the last straw; I decided that 
it was a great deal ‘‘too far” for the paddlers, and 
after a few hours’ rest I went back to Georgetown and 
told the owner that his estate was too far away for me 
to advance thirty dollars upon it. J. Ropway. 


MR. JOHN DAVIDSON’S NEW ECLOGUES.* 


HE rare combination of robust strength, pregnant 
diction, and lyric swiftness and sweetness, of 
intimate knowledge of all the ugliness of London life, 
of delight in the un-aging beauty of the country, made, 
even without their happily chosen dramatic form, the 
first series of ‘‘ Fleet Street Eclogues” a notable achieve- 
ment. The second series, where it remains simple and 
direct, does not fall below the high level of the first, 
and in passages even rises above it, and will disappoint 
none of Mr. Davidson’s admirers. It might not, per- 
haps, always compare favourably with the best passages 
of his ‘‘ Ballads and Songs”; but if there are no lines 
eben: series of Fleet Street % vi 

Eclogues.” By John Davidson, 
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that altogether equal in magic of expression the happiest 
quatrains of a ‘‘ Ballad of a Nun,” yet there are no such 
outrageous bids for startling effect as the paradox by 
which the greatness and beauty of the world pimps, with 
the approval of the Virgin Mary, to the desires of the 
flesh. There is, in short, less feverish eagerness to make 
a sensation, and more dignity and sense of reserve 
strength. 

In the Second Series of Eclogues, as in the first, Mr. 
Davidson's journalists very happily take the place of 
the rustics of the ‘‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,” and talk as 
real journalists might be supposed to talk, if, of course, 
they were also poets. Indeed Mr. Davidson’s Sandy 
and Basil and the rest are far less idealized than. 
Spenser’s Colin and Cuddie, though, like the Elizabethan: 
shepherds, these Victorian journalists are occupied with. 
real life, with their own country and their own time. 
They brim over with enthusiastic interest in the pressing 
problems and burning questions of our day ; and the 
dark and dismal aspect of everyday London life, as seen 
from Fleet Street, makes an effective background for 
the flowerlit loveliness of the country, in the memories of 
which these eager young penmen find solace and take 
delight. Mr. Davidson has authority for the keen 
criticism of contemporary questions which he puts into 
the mouths of his journalists, for Spenser did the same 
with his shepherds; but Mr. Davidson’s faculty for 
interpreting external nature is plainly far superior to 
his faculty for interpreting human life or human 
institutions. His fortunate touch paints vividly the 
fairness of this goodly earth. He has the gift of the 
seeing eye as well as the fervid imagination which- 
illumines remembered scenes with that enchanted light 
which never was on actual land or sea. 

As regards technique Mr. Davidson’s blank verse and 
anapests have considerable merit, but he is undoubted! 
at his best in the simplest iambic metres. As a metri-- 
cist he has learned much from Tennyson, to whom 
his style, in simple and felicitous diction, is also largely 
due. These lines, for instance, from the Nightingale 
Song in ‘‘ Mayday” have surely been written in disciple- 
ship of the lyrics of ‘‘ Maud” : 

‘« The wind steals down the lawns 
With a whisper of ecstasy, 
Of moonlit nights, and rosy dawns, 
‘And a nest in a hawthorn tree, 
Of the little mate for whom I wait, 
Flying across the sea, 
Through storm and night as sure as fale, 
Swift winged with love for me.” 
With the exception of the blemish of the trite phrase we 
have italicized, these lines have al! the true Tenny- 
sonian charm. 

It is, however, in ‘‘ Midsummer Day” that Mr. 
Davidson attains his highest level of pure poetry in the 
volume under review. The metre is that in which Mr. 
Davidson is strongest, the simple octosyllabics so dex- 
terously used in ‘‘A Ballad of a Nun.” Here is how 
the west wind speaks to Herbert of the West Country: 

‘* With rosy showers of apple bloom 
The orchard ground is mantled deep ; 
Shaded in some sequestered coombe 
‘The red-deer in the Quantocks sleep. 


I hear the woodman's measured stroke ; 
I see the amber streamlet glide— 

Above, the green gold of the oak 
Fledges the gorge on either side. 


A thatched roof shines athwart the gloom 
Of the high moorland’s darksome ground ; 
Far off the surging rollers boom, 
And fill the shadowy wood with sound.” 
And here is an excerpt from Sandy's unfaded memory of- 
the North Country, wakened into life by a rose-perfumed> 
wind: 
‘* By glen and mountain, moor and lawn, 
Burnside and sheep path, day and night 
I wandered, a belated faun, 
All sense, all wonder, all delight. 


At last the strongest stars were spent, 
A glimmering shadow overcame 

The swarthy-purple firmament, 
And throbbed and kindled into flame ; 
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The pallid day, the trembling day 
Put on her saffron wedding dress, 


4 


- . And watched her bridegroom far away 


Soar through the starry wilderness.” 


When Mr. Davidson paints nature in blank verse he is 
less hKappy; the observation is keen and the picture 
«arefully finished ; but good as the work is, the signs of 
“labour are too apparent, and no longer does the haunting 
‘scent, the haunting note, ‘‘ send” our ‘‘ heart throbbing 
to our throat.” 

i ** By a Kentish road 
‘Across the down where poles in ricks repose, 
®Welivered from the burden of the bines, 

. And golden apples on their twisted boughs 

ilumine ancient orchards I descend, 

"Watching and wondering to the Medway’s bank. 
“The alder and the hazel drop their leaves, 

“The grass-green willow shakes ; the spiny thorn, 
*£mbossed and lustrous with its load of haws, 
“Shines in the water like a burning bush ; 

And broad and deep, muttering outlandish things, 

“The keavy river rolls its umber flood. 

“Convolvuluses overhang the brink, 

Pallid or watchet-hued, and still as bells 

“That in a trance imagine tuneful chimes 

Of virtue to enchant a moonlit mere.” 
Antzus-like, Mr. Davidson gains strength from the touch 
of earth ; for when he comes to deal with the problems 
of human life he occasionally comes perilously near 
ewriting what is laboured and even prosaic. 
“* The blare of personal and party aims 
In parliaments and journals seems indeed 
No substitute for Sinai ; but it serves : 


+ But we know, 

We, ponderers devout of secular years, 

How this most tedious Cyclops, this Debate, 

Laborious long in darkness and distress, 

Hammered and forged the adamantine chains 

That shackle tyranny.” 
“The depth, however, of his sense of the miseries and 
-wrongs of human life as it is, gives force and fire to his 
criticism, especially when dealing, in ‘‘ Lammas,” with 
all the impressiveness of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Ghosts,” with the 
“darker side of the doctrine of heredity, the communica- 
tion by a father of a worn-out physical nature to his 
son. The best lines, however, in his powerful arraign- 
ment of society, are to be found in ‘*St. George’s Day,” 
and in his favourite metre : 

«* I see the strong coerce the weak, 

And labour overwrought rebel ; 

I hear the useless treadmill creak, 

‘The prisoner, cursing in his cell ; 

1 see the loafer-burnished wall ; 

I hear the rotting match-girl whine ; 

I see the unslept switchmen fall ; 

{ hear the explosion in the mine ; 

1 see along the heedless street 

‘The sandwichmen trudge through the mire ; 

I hear the tired quick tripping feet 

‘Of sad gay girls who ply for hire. 


Hoarsely they beg of fate to give 

A little lightening of their woe, 

A little time to love, to live, 

A little time to think and know. 

I see where from the slums may rise 

Some unexpected dreadful dawn— 

The gleam of steeled and scowling eyes, 

A flash of women’s faces wan /” 
‘There is good work, there is pathos and passionate 
“adignation here ; but the words we have placed in italics 
sare a specimen of Mr. Davidson’s occasionally faulty 
‘workmanship. In his strength he is too careless; for 
suck a rhyme as this should be impossible to such a 

Nor is it much improvement when he rhymes 
““dawa” with “shone” in an earlier eclogue. Nor, it 
must be added, is Mr. Davidson infallible in his know- 
Hedge of mature. Upon the needless imperfection of 
cockney chyme ke occasionally piles an imperfection of 
«cockney knowledge only too suggestive of a study of the 
country made in Fleet Street. Here is a specimen from 
“Ballads and. Songs”: 
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‘« Like a living flame of purple fire 
Flooding the wood, the hyacinth 
Uplifts its heavy-scented spire.” 
Wood hyacinths are not heavy-scented—indeed, are not 
scented at all—and they are blue, not purple, in colour ; 
whereas the hyacinth in the pot of a Covent Garden 
florist is just what Mr. Davidson describes. 

Mr. Davidson’s deficiencies, however, are easy to 
correct, and are merely annoying as unnecessary flaws 
in fine work. No one who knows good poetry when he 
sees it would deny that Mr. Davidson has already shown 
himself to be a poet of considerable achievement and 
more considerable promise. His place among the younger 
poets of our day is more difficult to fix. He has not, of 
course, Coleridge’s inimitable fusion of imagination and 
expression, nor even that approach to it which we find 
in Mr. Francis Thompson at his best ; but he is simple 
and strong, free from the Euphuism and affectation 
which too commonly mar Mr. Thompson's work. He 
has also a grasp of the realities of everyday life which 
is as much beyond Mr. Thompson’s reach as Mr. 
Thompson’s religious inspiration is beyond Mr. David- 
son’s. He may be more profitably compared with Mr. 
William Watson. The differences are obvious. Mr. 
Watson is now nearly always master of his instrument : 
he knows thoroughly how to get the best results out of it; 
he has steadily progressed in knowledge and achieve- 
ment. The accurate elegiacs of ‘‘The Hymn to the Sea” 
are an advance, wonderful in so short a time, from the 
schoolboy ignorance of the metre in ‘‘ Lakeland Once 
More.” Mr. Watson carves out his fine phrases with 
certainty and without effort. He uses the grand style 
with the ease of the practised writer. Mr. Davidson is 
ambitious and aims high, but in his more ambitious 
verse it is plain that he works, as the Scot is said to 
joke, with difficulty. His style is unequal and uncertain. 
Sometimes his success is amazing, sometimes he misses 
the mark altogether. And yet, though Mr. Watson’s 
inferior as a metricist, there is the root of the matter in 
Mr. Davidson ; he has the elemental fervour and energy 
of imagination which is denied to Mr. Watson. He is 
alsoin touch with nature and human life far more closely 
than is Mr. Watson, while the felicity of his epithets often 
remind us of Keats. Mr. Watson’s actual accomplish- 
ment in verse is no doubt greater than Mr. Davidson’s, 
but there is in Mr. Davidson a natural energy, a poten- 
tiality of greatness, which might incline a critic to rate 
his promise at least as high as Mr. Watson’s per- 
formance. Such occasional failure as there is in the 
second series of Fleet Street Eclogues (which at their 
best are splendidly successful) comes from the too 
obvious effort to pack them with a weight of philosophy 
and criticism which they are unable to bear, by which 
they lose in simplicity and charm, while they do not 
really gain in strength. 


HANDEL’S AT QUEEN’S HALL. 


R. GEORGE FRIDERIC HANDEL is by far 

the most superb personage one meets’ in the 
history of music. He alone of all the musicians lived 
his life straight through in the grand manner. Spohr 
had dignity ; Gluck insisted upon respect being shown 
a man of his talent; Spontini was sufficiently self- 
assertive ; Beethoven treated his noble patrons as so 
many handfuls of dirt. But it is impossible altogether 
to lose sight of the peasant in Beethoven and Gluck ; 
Spohr had more than a trace of the successful shop- 
keeper ; Spontini’s assertion often became mere insuffer- 
able bumptiousness. Besides, they all won their positions 
through being the best men in the field, and they held 
them with a proud consciousness of being the best men. 
But in Handel we have a polished gentleman, a lord 
amongst lords, almost a king amongst kings ; and had 
his musical powers been much smaller than they were 
he would have gained and held his position just the same. 
He slighted the Elector of Hanover, and when that 
noble creature became George I. of England, Handel 
had only to do the handsome thing, as a handsome 
gentleman should, and he was immediately taken back 
into favour. He fought for the lordship of opera against 
nearly the whole English nobility, and they paid him the 
compliment of banding together with as much ado to 
ruin him as if their purpose had been to drive his Royal 
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Master from the throne. But he treated all opposition 


with a splendid good-humoured disdain. If his theatre 
were empty, then the music would sound the better. If 
a singer threatened to jump on the harpsichord because 
Handel’s accompaniments attracted more notice than 
the singing, Handel asked for the date of the proposed 
performance, that it might be advertized, for more people 
would come to see the singer jump than hear him sing. 
He was, in short, a most superb person, quite the grand 
seigneur. Think of Bach, the little shabby unimportant 
cantor, or of Beethoven, important enough, but shabby, 
and with a great sorrow in his eyes, and an air of weari- 
ness almost of defeat. Then look at the magnificent 
Mr. Handel in Hudson's portrait : fashidnably dressed in 
a great periwig and gorgeous scarlet coat, victorious, 
energetic, self-possessed, self-confident, self-satisfied, 
jovial, and proud as Beelzebub (to use his own com- 
parison)—too proud to ask for recognition were homage 
refused. This portrait helps us to understand the 
ascendency Handel gained over his contemporaries and 
over posterity. 

But his lofty position was not entirely due to his over- 
whelming personality. His intellect, if less vast, less 
comprehensive, than Beethoven’s, was less like the 
intellect of a great peasant; it was swifter, keener, 
surer. Where Beethoven plodded, Handel leaped. He 
was educated—was, in fact, a university man of the 
German sort; he could write, and spell, and add up 
rows of figures ; and he had many other accomplishments 
which gentlemen of the period affected a little to despise 
but prized secretly. He had a pungent and a copious 
wit. He had quite a commercial genius ; he was an 
impresario, and had engagements to offer other people 
instead of having to beg for engagements for himself ; 
and he was always treated by the British with all the 
respect they keep for the man who has made money, or 
having lost it, is fast making it again. And a degree of 
genius which did nothing for Bach, a little for Mozart, and 
all for Beethoven, did something for Handel. Without 
a voice worth taking into consideration, he could, and 
on at least occasion, did, sing so touchingly that the 
leading singer of the age dared not risk his reputation 
by singing after him. He was not only the first 
composer of the day, but also the first organist, and 
the first harpsichord player; for his only possible 
rival, Sebastian Bach, was an obscure schoolmaster in 
a small nearly unheard of German town. And so per- 
sonal force, musical genius, business talent, education, 
and general brain power, went to the making of a man 
who hob-nobbed with dukes and kings, who ruled musical 
England with an iron rule, who threatened to throw 
distinguished soprano ladies from windows and was 
threatened with never an action for battery in return, 
who went through the world with a regal gait, and 
was, in a word, the most astonishing lord of music the 
world has seen. 

That this aristocrat should come to be the musical 
prophet of an Evangelical bourgeoisie would be felt as a 
most comical irony, were it only something less of a 
mystery. Handel was brought up in the bosom of the 
Lutheran Church, and was religious in his way. But it 
was emphatically a pagan way. Let those who doubt it 
turn to his setting of ‘‘ All we like sheep have gone 
astray,” in the ‘‘ Messiah,” and ask whether a religious 
man, whether Byrde or Palestrina, would have painted 
that exciting picture on those words. Imagine how 
Bach would have set them. That Handel lived an 
intense inner life we know, but what that life was no 
man can ever know. It is only certain that it was not 
a life such as Bach’s ; for he also lived an active outer 
life, and was troubled with no illusions, no morbid 
introspection. He seemed to accept the theology of 
the time in simple sincerity as a sufficient explanation 
of the world and human existence. He had little 
desire to write sacred music. He felt that his enor- 
mous force found its finest exercise in song-making ; 
and Italian opera, consisting nearly wholly of songs, 
was his favourite form to the finish. The instinct 
was a true one. It is as a song-writer he is supreme, 
surpassing as he does Schubert, and sometimes even 
Mozart. Mozart is a prince of song-writers; but 
Handel is their king. He does not get the breezy 
picturesqueness of Purcell, nor the entrancing absolute 
beauty that Mozart often gets; but as pieces of art, 
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each constructed so as to get the most out of the humam 
voice in expressing a rich human passion im a noble 
form, they stand unapproachable in their perfection. 
For many reasons the English public refused to hear 
them after a time, and Handel, as a general whose 
business was to win the battle, not in this or that way, 
but in any possible way, turned his attention to oratorio, 
and in this found success and a fortune. In this lies 
also our great gain, for in addition to the Italian opera 
songs we have the oratorio choruses. But when we 
come to think of it, might not Buononcini and Cuzzoni 
laugh to see how time has avenged them on their old 
enemy? For Handel’s best music is in the songs, which 
rarely find a singer ; and his fame is kept alive by pér- 
formances of ‘Israel in Egypt” at the Albert Hal}, 
where Evangelical small grocers crowd to hear the duet 
for two basses, ‘‘The Lord is a man of war,” which 
Handel did not write, massacred by a huge bass chorus. 
There are signs that Handel as a superior Mr. Sankey 
is nearly played out; for when ‘“‘Samson” was given at 
Queen’s Hall on 11 December, I was surprised to see- 
that the pious numbers no longer brought the old 
applause. And if the Evangelical small grocers are tired 
of their Mr. Sankey we may rejoice, for a fame im 
Evangelical small grocery circles is the last that one 
could desire for our magnificent pagan Handel. 
‘Samson ”’ is not his finest oratorio, though it m 
be his longest. It is so lengthy that no English pu 
lisher can be found to print a complete edition. F 
have a copy of the old full edition, edited by Vincent 
Novello, in which that delightful person stated, probably 
for the benefit of the provincial conductor, that it was 
usual to sing ‘‘ Then round about the starry throne ” as- 
a quartet, and repeat it as a chorus—a proceeding of 
which the old gentleman clearly approved. But the 
later edition contains only the selection used at the Leeds 
festival of 1880. So it has come to this: that Leeds 
dictates to London what music of Handel London may 
or may not sing! Many of the curtailments, we are in-~ 
formed, ‘‘ are sanctioned by long custom”; and in one 
recitative ‘‘it has been necessary to transpose the 
music a tone lower, in order to form a suitable connec-~ 
tion with the following number.” Now it is sufficiently 
exasperating to be told that one must like this or that 
thing because certain authorities praised it. Life is too 
short for us to relinquish our freedom for a moment ; 
and in art not less than in other matters we must reject 
authority absolutely, declining to be slave to any man, 
whatever his pretensions may be. And surely it is a huna— 
dred times more exasperating to have custom thrust 
upon us as an authority, especially when, as in the case 
of Handel curtailments, it is the custom of generations. 
of stupid and incompetent musicians, themselves most 
miserable slaves to authority! Let us have a comptete- 
‘* Samson” as soon as possible ; for if it is not Handel's. 
best oratorio, it contains music far too good to withhold 
from those who cannot indulge in the German Handel 
Society’s edition, or the ridiculous folio which Vincent 
Novello so patronizingly edited. It contains no ‘‘ Unto. 
us a child is born,” nor a ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb,” nor a. 
‘* Now love, that everlasting boy ’’; but in several places. 
the sublime is reached—in ‘‘Then round about the starry 
throne,” the last page of which is worth all the oratorios- 
written since Handel’s time, save Beethoven’s ‘* Mount 
of Olives”; in ‘‘ Fixed in his everlasting seat,” with 
that enormous opening phrase, irresistible in its strength 
and energy as Handel himself ; and in the first section of* 
**O first created beam.” The pagan choruses are full of’ 
riotous excitement, though there is not one of them to 
match “ Ye tutelar gods” in ‘‘ Belshazzar.” But there 
is little in ‘‘ Belshazzar” to match the pathos of ‘‘ Return, 
O God of hosts,” or ‘‘Ye sons of Israel, now lament, 
The latter is a notable example of Handel’s art. There- 
is not a new phrase in it: nothing, indeéd, could be- 
commoner than the bar at the first occurrence of 
‘‘Amongst the dead great Samson lies,” and yet the 
effect is amazing ; and though the “for ever” is as ol@ 
as Purcell, here it is newly used, used as if it had never 
been used before, to utter a depth of emotion that 
passes beyond the pathetic to the sublime. This vee 
vastness of feeling, this power of stepping outsid 
himself and giving a voice to the general emotions of 
humanity, prevents us recognizing the personal note jm 
Handel as we recognize it in Mozart. But occasional}y 
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it is to be met. The recitative ‘‘ My genial spirits fail,” 
with those dreary long-drawn harmonies, and the 
orchestral passage pressing wearily downward at ‘‘And 
lay me gently down with them that rest,” seems almost 
like Handel’s own voice in a moment of sad depression. 
it serves, at any rate, to remind us that the all- 
conquering Mr. Handel was a complete man who 
had endured the sickening sense of the worthlessness 
of a struggle that he was bound to continue to the end. 
But these personal confessions are scarce. After all, in 
oratorio Handel’s best music is that in which he seeks to 
.attain the sublime. In his choruses he does attain it: he 
Sweeps you away with the immense rhythmical impetus 
of the music, or overpowers you with huge masses of 
tone hurled, as it were, bodily at you at just the right 
moments, or he coerces you with phrases like the open- 
‘ing of ‘‘ Fixed in his everlasting seat,” or the last (before 
the cadence) in ‘‘ Then round about the starry throne.” 
‘It is true that with his unheard of intellectual power, and 
a mastery of technique nearly equal to Bach's, he was 
-often tempted to write in his uninspired moments, and 
so the chorus became with him more or less of a formula; 
but we may also note that even when he was most mechan- 
ical the mere furious speed at which he wrote seemed to 
‘exalt him, so that if he began with a commonplace 
‘* Let their celestial concerts all unite,” before the end 
‘he was pouring forth glorious and living stuff like the last 
twenty-seven bars. So the pace at which he had 
to write in the intervals of bullying or coaxing prima 
donnas or still more petulant male sopranos was not 
wholly a misfortune : if it sometimes compelled him to 
put down mere musical arithmetic, or rubbish like 
‘* Honour and arms,” or ‘‘Go, baffled coward,” it some- 
times drew his grandest music out of him. The dramatic 
oratorio is a hybrid form of art, one might almost say 
a bastard form; it had only about thirty years of life ; 
‘but in those thirty years Handel accomplished wonderful 
‘things with it. And the wonder of them makes Handel 
appear the more astonishing man; for when all is said, 
the truth is that the man was greater, infinitely greater, 
than his music. 

Handel is losing his old constituency, and has not 
yet gained a new one. Hence, Queen’s Hall was less 
crowded on 11 December than it would have been half 
acentury ago. But those who went heard the choruses 
most admirably sung by the best choir in London, and 
heard also Miss Dews sing ‘‘ Return, O God of hosts ” 
with rare pathos and beauty both of phrasing and of 
tone. Mr. Ben Davies gave a genuine interpretation of 
the song ‘Thus when the sun,” for which I, for one, 
was grateful. Mr. Randegger’s conducting was neither 
better nor worse than usual. He omitted ‘‘ Bring the 
laurels,” with its divine ‘‘rest eternal” phrase, and 
adhered faithfully enough to the traditions of Costa- 
mongery to give us a light opera version of the Dead 
March from ‘‘ Saul” instead of a fine version of the 
«proper ‘‘ Samson ” March. J. F. R. 


MR. JOHN HARE. 


** John Hare, Comedian.” A biography by T. Edgar 
Pemberton. London and New York: George 
Routledge & Sons. 1895. 


N view of the fact that Mr. Hare is one of the best 
actors of my time, nothing has surprised me more in 
reading this book than the number of impersonations 
of his which I have seen and totally forgotten. A real 
part well acted is to me more easily and perfectly me- 
morable than most things; so, considering how well I 
remember the good parts I have seen Mr. Hare play, 
and that all his parts may safely be taken to have been 
well acted, I cannot help feeling that every part I 
torget raises a question as to whether it was a real part 
ornot. Further, I am reminded that Mr. Hare made a 
great success as a manager—that the mounting and 
acting, the elaborate rehearsing and thoughtfully minute 
preparation of plays at his theatre were the admiration 
of the critics to whom Robertson was as much the 
pioneer of a new order as Ibsen is to the present gene- 
ration. In the days of Mr. Hare’s reign at the old 
Court Theatre, and of the St. James's under the Hare- 
Kendal management, I quite agreed in this opinion. 
But the Garrick period is another affair. There was no 
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carelessness, no slackening at the new house; and 
yet it seemed to me that Mr. Forbes Robertson and 
Miss Kate Rorke acted worse and worse throughout 
their long engagement there; whilst as for the stage 
management, a climax of something like unsympathetic 
ineptitude was reached in ‘‘ Mrs. Lessingham.” No 
mortal playgoer, however credulous, could have believed 
in the third act of that play as it was put on the Garrick 
stage. Poor Mrs. Lessingham, fainting with the shock 
of catching her husband embracing another lady on the 
summit of an eminence visible from seven counties, or 
dying by her own hand, after a prolonged scene of 
deepening despair, in a room like Maple’s shop window, 
had no more chance than ‘‘A Scrap of Paper” would 
have had if mounted in the style of ‘‘ Pelléas et Méli- 
sande.” The fact is, that in the seventies and eighties, 
the art of stage management meant the art of making 
the stage look like a real room ina richly and hand- 
somely furnished London house; and this Mr. Hare did 
to perfection, with every nicety of discrimination between 
Russell Square and Park Lane. A well-kept gentle- 
man’s garden in Surrey, or even a pretty old vicarage, 
he could turn out also. There was another thing that 
he understood. Mr. Pemberton quotes Mr. Clement 
Scott on Mr. Bancroft in the early Robertson days. 
‘Think what it was to see a bright, cheery, pleasant 
young fellow playing the lover to a pretty girl at the time 
when stage lovers were nearly all sixty, and dressed 
like waiters at a penny-ice shop.” Now these cheery, 
pleasant fellows, so smartly tailored and exactly true to 
nature in the young male as we see him at suburban 
garden parties or in the first-class carriage of the city 
train, would have made wings, flats, canvas doors and 
carpetless boards as ridiculous as pasteboard fowls, or 
white chairs with red damask seats and a strip of gold 
tinsel down the leg. They needed Mr. Hare’s interiors 
to move in. And they were indeed delightful when 
they got them. Young persons who saw the revival of 
‘* Caste” at the Garrick in 1894 may imagine that they 
enjoyed it as their fathers enjoyedit. They are wrong. 
They can never know what it was to see on the stage 
a gentleman who looked like a gentleman walking into 
a drawing-room that looked like a drawing-room after 
a lifetime spent in contemplating performances com- 
pared to which an average representation of ‘‘ La Tra- 
viata” at Covent Garden might pass as photographically 
realistic. It was Mr. Hare who carried this art to its 
summit ; and since the youngest generation of London 
playgoers, taking such staging as a matter of course, 
may be unable to conceive the pleasure it gave when it 
was new, it is only fair to tell them how much they owe 
him for a reform which was of high artistic importance 
in bringing the stage into closer connection with con- 
temporary life. I do not say that the stage drawing- 
rooms of the old Court and the St. James’s were better 
than ‘‘four boards and a passion”; but they were 
worlds above flats, wings, sky borders and no passion, 
which was the practical alternative. 

Now in art, as in politics, there is no such thing as 
gratitude. It is one thing to banish vulgarity and 
monstrosity from the stage and replace them by conven- 
tional refinement and scrupulous verisimilitude. It is 
quite another to surround a real drama with its appro- 
priate atmosphere, and provide a poetic background or 
an ironically prosaic setting for a tragic scene. There 
are some rooms in which no reasonable person could 
possibly commit suicide ; and when Mr. Hare provided 
just such a one for Mrs. Lessingham, he showed that 
he was not a stage manager in the same sense as Sir 
Henry Irving, for instance. Even in the matter of 
refinement he is no longer in the front rank. When 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones produced ‘‘ The Crusaders” at 
the Avenue Theatre under his own management, as a 
sort of polite hint to whomsoever it might concern that 
an author could do without an actor-manager better 
than an actor-manager could do without an author, he, 
being a disciple of Ruskin, repudiated the once admired 
gentlemanly apartment, and went off to Mr. William 
Morris in search of a beautiful room. The scene in 
that play called ‘‘ The Parsley Garland,” was the first 
piece of artistic as distinguished from commercial decora- 
tion I remember to have seen on the stage as a repre- 
sentation of a modern room. There must be some 
young people in the world whose first visit to a theatre 
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was to ‘‘ The Crusaders,” and who afterwards went to 
see ‘‘ Slaves of the Ring” at the Garrick. I am afraid, 
after the Parsley Garland, they will open their eyes very 
wide indeed at the suggestion implied in Mr. Pember- 
ton’s book that the ugly plutocratic interior in the first 
act of Mr. Grundy’s play, and the appalling conserva- 
tory in the last act, where Miss Kate Rorke jumped 
through the fir-tree, may be taken as samples of the 
taste of the acknowledged chief of stage managers in 
that class of work. It is but fair to explain to them 
that the work of making the stage clean, handsome, 
fashionable, correct, costly, and thoroughly gentlemanly, 
was an indispensable preliminary to any movement 
towards beauty, individuality, and imaginative setting. 

If Mr. Hare’s scenic foundations are by this time built 
upon and hidden, what shall be said of the ‘bright, 
cheery, pleasant young fellows” who belonged to them ? 
For thirty years we have sat at the play feeding our 
romantic imaginations on the ‘‘ good form” of young 
stockbrokers and civil servants. Mr. Hare was always 
an excellent host; and when he invited us to meet 
those nice people the Kendals, we knew that we could 
count upon amusement, instruction in manners, dress, 
and furnishing, and the contemplation of an edifying 
example of stainless domestic virtue. Still, so un- 
regenerate is human nature, that the main part of the 
attraction was the amusement; and the amusement 
depended on the circumstance that Mrs. Kendal could act 
and so could Mr. Hare. Even Mr. Kendal wasa bit of a 
comedian, and was always agreeable and sincere. They 
represented a generation of actors who had toned their 
acting down and their dress and manners up to 
stockbroker-civil-servant pitch. This was all very well 
whilst it lasted; but unfortunately the drawing-room 
drama, being artistically a sterile hybrid, could not 
renew the generation of actors; and now the Kendals 
are replaced by couples equal to them in dress, manners, 
good looks, and domestic morality, but subject to the 
disadvantage of not possessing in their two united 
persons as much power of acting as there was in the tip 
of Mrs. Kendal’s little finger-nail. Besides, there has 
come along the terrible Ibsen. The stockbrokerly young 
gentleman, standing on the stage with his manners 
carefully turned to the audience like the painted side of 
an old stage banner, has suddenly been taken by the 
scruff of the neck by the grim Norwegian giant, and, 
with one ruthless twist, whisked round with his seamy 
side to the footlights, to stare in helpless bewilderment 
at the atmosphere of poetry, imagination, tragedy, 
irony, pity, terror, and all the rest of it, suddenly rising 
in the theatre from which they had been swept, he had 
hoped, for ever, along with the ‘‘ stage lovers nearly all 
sixty and dressed like waiters at a penny-ice shop.” 
And now he may shriek, with Judge Brack, that 
** people don’t do such things”; he may plunge back to 
Whitechapel Road melodrama or forward to the best 
imitation ‘‘ problem plays”; but he will struggle in vain 
against the fact that the surest way of boring yourself 
to death of an evening now is to go to the theatre. The 
drawing-room comedy of furniture and manners, with a 
tastefully conducted intrigue as a pretext, is as dead as 
Donizetti and deader. The novelty of the change from 
the penny-ice shopman to the gentleman is exhausted ; 
and now the people want a change from the gentleman 
to the actor. 

Certain fine actors of the Robertsonian epoch can 
still attract us with the art of that period, and are even 
taken as models with success by younger artists, just as 
Patti keeps ‘‘ Una Voce” and ‘‘ Bel raggio” alive, and 
is followed to some extent by Melba, in spite of Wagner 
and Calve. Mr. Hare is just such a survival. As an 
actor he has had to work in a drama so superficial that 
his fame rests largely upon that most unreal of all stage 
pretences, a young man pretending to bea very old one. 
Mr. Hare, in these parts, used to make himself up 
cleverly; and he is the sort of man whose voice, 
figure, and manner, vary comparatively little from 
twenty-five to seventy. But that any playgoer who had 
ever seen Chippendale could have mistaken Mr. Hare’s 
business for the real thing is beyond my belief. Asa 
matter of fact we did not make any such mistake: the 
fun of Mr. Hare’s old men was the cleverness of the 
imitation, which was amusing even when his part was 
utterly uninteresting in itself. Now that he is between 
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fifty and sixty, his acting of elderly parts is no longer a 
pretence ; consequently we no longer chuckle at it: we. 
are touched—which is much better—if the part is a 
touching one. Fortunately for me, the first part I ever 
saw Mr. Hare play (my first ten years experience as a 
playgoer was not gained in London) was that of the 
boy Archie in ‘‘ A Scrap of Paper.” I remember Archie 
perfectly—should know him if I met him to-morrow. 
But Mr. Hare’s made-up old men I forget as individuals, 
though I can recall certain stage moments in which they 
figured. For example, I can see him in ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Shilling” gripping Mr. Kendal’s wounded arm ; and the 
picture recalls the make-up, uniform, and general aspect 
of the Colonel ; but this recollection of a painful scene, 
which would be equally vivid had the officer been the 
young man and the soldier the old one, is quite a 
different affair from recollection of a character. Again, 
I recollect his Jack Pontifex in ‘‘ Mamma” (Duval in 
‘Les Surprises de Divorce”) as his masterpiece in 
farcical comedy ; and Jack Pontifex was younger, not 
older, than Mr. Hare. His Baron Croodle in ‘‘ The 
Money Spinner” was a genuine impersonation: I shall 
never forget that old blackguard. His unvenerable 
years, however, were the merest accident. Jack 
Pontifex was especially interesting to the critic because 
Mr. Hare has very seldom played what may be called a 
standard part : that is, one in which his performance can 
be compared with that of other eminent performers in 
his line. Luckily, ‘‘ Les Surprises de Divorce” had 
been made famous by Coquelin, the greatest comedian 
known tous. Mr. Hare had by no means the worst of 
the comparison in point of execution. In the great scene 
in the second act, where the wretched musician, having 
escaped by divorce from an unbearable mother-in law, 
and settled down on his remarriage intotranquil domestic 
felicity, sees the terrible old woman re-enter, imposed 
on him again in the old relation by a fresh turn of 
the matrimonial courts, Mr. Hare surpassed Coquelin. 
Coquelin clowned it, even to the length of bounding 
into the air and throwing forward his arms and legs as 
if to frighten off some dangerous animal. But he did 
not produce the electric effect of Mr. Hare’s white, tense 
face and appalled stare, conveying somehow a mad 
speed of emotion and a frightful suspense of action 
never to be forgotten by any playgoer with the true 
dramatic memory. Coquelin’s compensation in the 
comparison lay in the greater fullness of his contribu- 
tions to the drama. He played between the lines, and 
quadrupled the value of the part: Mr. Hare, with his 
swift, crisp method, and his habit of picking up a cue 
as if it were a cricket-ball to be smartly fielded, only 
made the most of the play as it was. No doubt Mr. 
Hare’s method is the right method for a man who forms 
his conclusions rapidly and gives them instantaneous 
and incisive expression ; but Duval, in ‘* Les Surprises,” 
was certainly not that sort of man. Nothing could 
have been truer or more entertaining than Coquelin’s 
play in the first act, where he shows out the gentleman 
and his daughter who have come to look at the 
rooms he wishes to let. It was not from anything 
that Duval said that you saw that the daughter had 
made an impression on him. As he slowly came back 
with preoccupied gait from the door, you could read a 
whole chapter of unconscious autobiography in the 
changes of his face ; and when at last, after a long but 
most eloquent and interesting silence, the words ‘ Elle 
est charmante!” slipped from him, he had in effect left 
the technical cue for that speech half-a-dozen well-filled 
pages behind. Mr. Hare's method is too impatient, and 
his imagination too dry and sane for this ; consequently 
he adds little or nothing to the written part, whereas 
with Coquelin the written part is always the merest 
skeleton of his creation. What Mr. Hare does do he 
does as well, and here and there better than the French 
comedian. It is unreasonable to say to an artist who 
has done so much so finely that he might have done 
more ; and I only say it myself to encourage the others. 
In so rapidiy progressive a business as fine art now is 
in England, no mortal man can lead more than one 
generation. No doubt Mr. Hare ought to have done 
for Ibsen what he did for Robertson: for example, he 
might have created old Ekdal in ‘‘ The Wild Duck,” 
instead of leaving that immortalizing chance to an 
amateur. But in his early days the standard classic 
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was ‘“‘London Assurance”; and throughout his manage- 
ment at the old Court and the St. James’s, the plays 
he produced were, after all, the best to be had. Some, 
like ‘‘ The Hobby Horse,” were too good for the public ; 
and many were excellent plays of their kind, super- 
excellently done. All one can say is that the poetry 
of the Ellen Terry days, of ‘‘ New Men and Old Acres” 
(a piffling play, only I can still see and hear Lilian 
Vavasour crying like mad in it) and of ‘ Olivia,” stands 
the test of time better than the clever prose of the 
Kendal period. Miss Terry had at that time hidden 
somewhere about her a certain perverse devil, since 
exorcised by the elevating influence of the Lyceum 
Theatre and that actress-devouring ogre William Shake- 
peare, which gave the most curious naughty-child 
charm to Lilian and Olivia. Nowadays you can only 
admire or adore: then she gave you something to 
forgive and coaxed you to forgive it. The coaxing was 
a surprisingly pleasant process; and as I was one of 
those who experienced it, I should advise the public not 
to pay too much attention to my criticisms of Miss 
Terry, as they are sure to be grossly partial. And that 
partiality I owe among other things to Mr. Hare. 

I leave the subject only half exhausted for lack of 
space. I can only add that the book ends with a testi- 
monial to Mr. Hare’s professional competency, and a 
recommendation of him to the encouraging notice of 
the American nation from the Siddonian haad of Mary 
Anderson de Navarro. How proud Mr. Hare must 
feel! It is just like our Mary’s—I mean it does credit 
to Madame de Navarro’s feelings. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE sensation of the week was, of course, President 
Cleveland’s Message to Congress regarding the 
Venezuelan question ; but City men wisely declined to 
take the political situation too seriously. That there 
should be a fall in prices was inevitable, especially 
in the American market, but the fall was not severe. 
There was at no time anything like a panic, and 
already on Thursday afternoon the tone of the markets 
began slightly toimprove, ontherumour thatthe American 
Senate would refuse to grant the money forthe Boundary 
Commission. Naturally, the disturbance of the financial 
situation was disappointing and depressing, in view of 
the distinctly better tone which prevailed after the con- 
clusion of the Settlement. Consols, for instance, which 
touched 107} on Tuesday, after receding to 106,%,, stood 
on Thursday at 1063, and the improvements in other 
departments of the Stock Exchange in the early part of 
the week were not sustained later on. The upward 
tendency of the Continental Bourses also received a 
check on the publication of President Cleveland’s 
minatory Message. International stocks became very 
flat: ‘‘Italians” declined on Thursday to 83}, whilst 
‘* Spanish,” owing partly to the above-mentiuned cause 
and partly on account of the bad condition of affairs in 
Cuba and of Spanish finances generally, fell to 61}. In 
Paris the ‘‘ coulisse” market was almost at a standstill, 


because of the prevalent want of confidence, and the. 


fact that only twenty-five or thirty of the ‘‘ coulissiers ” 
are considered solvent. 


The latest traffic returns for Home Railways were 
favourable; but the higher prices on Monday and 
Tuesday suffered from the general decline on Wednesday 
and Thursday. Among South American Railways, 
Brazilian and Uruguayan issues were generally ne- 
glected and weak, but Argentine Railway (and Govern- 
ment) stocks, which early in the week were in good 
request and showed an upward tendency, fell merely 
through sympathy with the general depression. Brazilian 
Government stocks, on the other hand, were throughout 
very weak, the financial position in Brazil being regarded 
as extremely unfavourable. Business was very limited 
in the Mining markets, and ‘ Kaffirs,” which on 
Monday and Tuesday were firm, though not much dealt 
in, were no exception to the general weakness later in 
the week. 


Lord Wolseley has n his tenure of office as 
Commander-in-Chief admirably well. Last week, and 
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indeed upon more than one occasion previously, we 
have had to comment severely upon the distribution of 
the Royal Military Tournament funds and the absence 
of satisfactory balance sheets. We are, therefore, glad 
to see that the quondam secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas Tully, has received his congé and that Major 
Crabbe of the Grenadier Guards has been appointed to 
his place. Further, Lord Wolseley has determined that 
the present committee of the Royal Military Tournament 
will continue its corporate existence only so long as is 
necessary for settling affairs connected with past 
tournaments ; and the 1896 tournament will be carried 
on by a committee under the direction of Major-Generah 
Methuen, assisted by Major Crabbe. Well done, 
Lord Wolseley! It appears that Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar has resigned the Chairmanship. Well, 
we can spare even a Prince in the interests of efficient 
administration. 


A good deal of unpleasant comment has lately ap- 
peared in several of our contemporaries in connection 
with the bankruptcy of Mr. Kenneth Ffarington Bellairs. 
We do not know Mr. Bellairs, but we have some know- 
ledge of his methods. It is true that Mr. Bellairs gave 
very bad financial advice, but it would appear that he at 
least had the courage of his opinions. There is no doubt 
that the stocks and shares which Mr. Bellairs fully be- 
lieved in, and put his own money into, were the stocks and 
shares in which he from time to time advised investment. 
Were this not so, he would certainly not be in the bank- 
ruptcy court to-day. Mr. Bellairs is an enthusiast, and 
the advice of enthusiasts should not be followed ; but it 
is unfair to liken him to an ordinary bucket-shop keeper, 
for there is a vast difference between intentional dis- 
honesty and misguided fanaticism. 


Since it fell into the hands of its present proprietor the 
‘*Pall Mall Gazette” has become a very generous journal. 
At the expense of such scanty relics of its old reputation 
as it still retains, it continues to provide amusement for 
the average reader. Here is a specimen of that original 
and startling erudition in matters financial and matters 
of fact which now distinguishes the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” 
In the issue of 10 December, 1895, in a long review of 
** Worsfold’s South Africa,” will be found the following 
marvellous statements (the italics are ours): ‘* Now 
that explorers have ceased from a ruinous competition, 
owing to the foresight and capacity of Mr. Rhodes, and 
the blue clay is raised, washed, pulverised and yields its 
gold by scientific machinery, there seems no reason why 
the Consolidated mines should not continue to pay 12 
per cent on a capital of four millions. And fresh argu- 
ments will be found for the opponents of bimetallism, if 
reliance can be placed on a questionable estimate that 
the deposit of gold in the Randt basin alone amounts 
to four hundred and fifty millions.” Among the gems 
of absolute ignorance and assurance with which the 
‘* Pall Mall’s ” pages are studded, this really seems to be 
the Koh-i-noor. The blue clay, according to the ‘Pall 
Mall,” yields gold, not diamonds, and is apparently 
supposed to be situated in the Randt. The competition 
which has ceased was (according to the ‘‘ Pall Mall”) 
a competition among explorers, not among mine owners, 
and the Consolidated mines (gold mines, not diamond 
mines, observe) can continue to pay 12 percent. The 
De Beers diamond mines are probably what the writer 
in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” was thinking about, if such 
muddlement can be called thinking, and they have long 
paid over 20 per cent. One might go on multiplying 
errors, but time and space forbid, and, after all, it is only 
the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” which no one thinks of taking 
seriously ; but the ‘‘ Pall Mall’s” notion of washing gold 
out of blue clay is really funny, and will certainly amuse 
the reader interested in De Beers, or in the gold mines 
of the Randt. 


NEW ISSUES. 


THE BarnaTo BANK.” 


All things must come to an end, and even Mr. Barnato 
has found the pressure which has been brought to bear 
upon him within the last few weeks a little too strong 
for him to withstand. Mr. Barnato has brazened out 
the attacks that have been made upon his singular 
methods until the point has at last been reached at 
which he has felt compelled to yield. It is now announced 
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that the first meeting of the Barnato Bank Mining and 
Estate Company, Limited, will be held on the 14th 
proximo. We are glad that this decision has at length 
been arrived at, and we trust that Mr. Barnato will be 
in a position to explain satisfactorily his curious beha- 
viour in regard to his latest financial achievement. 
Although we have received many letters from discon- 
tented shareholders thanking us for what we have 
already done and begging us to continue our criticisms 
on Mr. Barnato, we prefer to wait until that gentleman 
has made his promised speech. It is asserted by some 
people, usually well informed, that Mr. Barnato will 
prove himself to be better than his reputation, and that 
the assets of his bank will be found to justify a high 
quotation. We can only hope that these rumours may 
turn out to be well founded. Still, we can see no reason 
why the meeting could not have been held at a much 
earlier date. 


Tue Rosinson Soutu ArricAN BANKING CoMPANy, 
LIMITED. 


We have received a multitude of letters on this subject, 
which the exigencies of space prevent us not only from 
publishing but even from describing. We give the 
following letter as a specimen of those who agree with 
us in the main. 

LEAMINGTON, 17 De@emier, 1895. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Str,—The Satrurpay Review ‘touches the spot” 
when it maintains that, despite his denial, Mr. Robinson 
must know where the premium-profit has gone to. When 
the bank was floated, it was stated in all the financial 
papers, on what | supposed to be inspired authority, that 
Mr. Robinson had sold a large block of £4 shares at £8 
to the Société Générale, thus netting a profit of 100 per 
cent upon the transaction. Then the Société Générale 
retailed them at from £11 to £12; thus showing 
another vast profit, which must have either enriched 
that institution exclusively or a syndicate of which it 
was a component part. Is it not then subjecting our 
faith to too violent a strain to ask us to believe that 
Mr. Robinson is as ignorant as he professes to be, espe- 
cially when, as some of the shareholders have pointed 
out, the Société Générale are the ‘‘ recognized distri- 
butors”’ of the stock, their names appearing opposite 
the vendor’s seal on the deeds of transfer ? 

A LarGE SHAREHOLDER. 


And now we publish a letter which combats our 
Opinion with a great deal of ability and special know- 
ledge. It is the only letter praising Mr. Robinson which 
we have received, and therefore, in spite of its length and 
certain repetitions, we reproduce it word for word. 


CARLTON CLuB, S.W., 18 December, 1895. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 

Sir,—As a holder of a not inconsiderable interest in 
this company, I must be allowed to enter my protest 
against your article of last week in reference to it. The 
full and explicit statement of Mr. Robinson at the large 
and influential meeting of shareholders was enthusias- 
tically accepted, and it is difficult to understand how 
figures and conclusions so erroneous as those of the 
article referred to could have been made. 

You speak of the ‘‘enormous profits he (Mr. Robinson) 
made by selling his £4 shares at £11 and £11 10s. to 
the public,” and that ‘‘ this premium on 750,000 shares 
amounts to considerably over five millions of pounds 
sterling, and in the interests of honest finance it 
behoves us to ask Mr. Robinson where these five 
millions went to”! yet it was clearly stated that he and 
Mr. Marcus held originally two-thirds of the whole 
<apital, that they had not sold a share, and that he (Mr. 
Robinson) had added largely to his holding since. 

It is equally clear that the French group who took 
one-third of the capital still hold approximately two- 
thirds of this one-third, and that consequently there can 
be but a small number of shares in the hands of tie 
public, yet in a most arbitrary manner you state that 
the whole capital, viz., 750,000 shares had been sold to 
the public at a premium of £47 a share! 

Our chairman further stated that not only had he not 
sold a share, or participated to the extent of one shilling 
in the premium realized in the market, but that he had 
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bound himself not to sell his holding for eighteen months 
—a similar provision being applicable to half of the 
shares (viz., of the one-third of the capital) taken by the 
French group. 

It may be mentioned, too, that of even the compara- 
tively small number of shares disposed of, but few 
realized the £7 or £7 10s. premium your assumption 
fixes to the whole capital of 750,000 shares. 

How you get your five millions ; how the bank can 
claim the fluctuating premium at which the shares have 
been deait in on the market; and how and in what 
manner the shareholders have been ‘‘ cheated out of 
more than half their capital” (on your figures more than 
all their capital), all the shareholders will, like myself, fail 
to see. Does it not seem monstrous that a public jour- 
nal should in view of the plain facts set forth at the 
meeting state that the shareholders have been “‘fleeced” 
to the extent of five millions sterling ? 

It is worth noting, too, that the balance sheet (which 
you do not publish) shows that the whole cost of the 
formation of this company was only £4200, of which 
#3000 went for registration fees; the incidental ex- 
penses, therefore, including all legal work, was only 
£1200, a fact, I venture to think, no company with such 
a capital canshow. The idea of forming this bank, you 
say, was to enable Mr. Robinson to sell his Langlaate 
and Randfontein shares, and ‘‘ get a couple of millions in 
hard cash to play with”; and you indicate a further 
‘million or two as his share in the premium profits.” 
How this could be made when he has not sold a single 
share since the formation of the bank, and has added 
largely to his holding, would puzzle any one to say, and 
particularly when you could have satisfied yourself by an 
inspection of the list of shareholders at the bank. 

It is impossible to imagine why such huge inaccuracies 
as those upon which your whole article is based should 
have been adopted, or why the interest of the share- 
holders should be thus attacked, especially when we are 
bound to believe that the writer was either at the share- 
holders’ meeting or that he had read the reports of it ; 
and as a shareholder, mindful of the interests of the 
company, who increased his holding after the satis- 
factory and frank statements made to us by Mr. 
Robinson, I must protest against statements so un- 
founded as those published last week in your columns. 


—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Henry CARTWRIGHT. 


We can pass over the first paragraph of Sir Henry 
Cartwright’s letter, as it is made up merely of assertions 
and contains no arguments. 

In the second paragraph Sir Henry Cartwright tells 
us that ‘‘ it was clearly stated that he [Mr. Robinson] 
and Mr. Marcus held originally two-thirds of the whole 
capital, that they had not sold a share, and that he [Mr. 
Robinson] had added largely to his holding since.” 
Now, if this was clearly stated at the meeting our repre- 
sentative did not hear it; nor can we find the statement, 
or any part of it, in the ‘‘ Times’” report. We do not 
believe that any such statement was made ; but never- 
theless we are extremely glad now to accept the state- 
ment as true on the authority of Sir Henry Cartwright. 
It only shows that the public have not suffered so largely 
as we feared. 

The statements made in the third paragraph, though 
not ‘‘ clear” to us before, we also accept gladly. The 
net result of Sir Henry Cartwright's special knowledgeis, 
that Mr. Robinson held 500,000 shares originally, and 
now holds still more ; that the ‘* Société Générale ” held 
originally 250,000 shares, and now holds some 160,000; 
and that, consequently, the public have not absorbed 
more than 90,000 shares—probably not more than 
75,000. It is probable, too, as Sir H. Cartwright insists 
in the fourth paragraph of his interesting letter, that 
only a few of these 75,000 shares fetched £7 or 47 10s. 
premium. Nevertheless, we stand in principle where we 
stood last week. Let us take it that only 75,cooshares 
were put upon the market at a premium, how does this 
affect the principle that such premium-profits as can be 
made belong of right to the shareholders? Let no one 
think that in insisting upon this we are seeking to estab- 
lish a new ideal of commercial conduct. Very recently 


some hundreds of thousands of Chartered shares were put 
on the market at a premium; every penny of this premium, 
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mipus a commission (which, though small, was: bitterly 


icized in journals of position), was turned into the 
<offers of the company. AA little later a ‘“‘line” of 
Oceana shares was put upon the French market at a 
premium, and, as a matter of course, this premium- 
profit was handed-over to the compafiy. Ail we assert 
is that neither Mr. Robinson nor any one shall depress 
the ordinary level of commercial morality without protest 
fromus. Again, therefore, we return’to the point : Did 
Mr. Robinson dispose of any shares in his bank to the 
French Company at a eron? If he did, whatever he 
gained by the transaction, belongs to the shareholders. 
Sir H. Cartwright does’ not deal with our statement 
that this bank was formed in order to give Mr. Robinson 
cash for his holding in Langlaagte and Randfontein ; nor 
does he give us any reason for believing that such a 


*fone-man” concern as this Finance Company offers | 


sufficient prospect of success to the ordinary shareholder. 
Were Mr. Robinson to die, what would become of this 
bank? Is the life of a man past middle age sufficient 


- security for the investing public? We think not. 


In regard to the last paragraph of this letter we need 
only say that we have never attacked but consistently 
defended the interests of the shareholders and the in- 
vesting public, and that it is Sir Henry Cartwright who 
mistook what he knew for what was said at the meeting. 

He is, also, mistaken in one at least of the statements 
he attributes to us, but the point is of small importance 
in comparison with those we have handled. 


Tue Mippie Brack Reer Mines, Limirep. 


In connection with some rather old criticisms which 
we passed upon the methods pursted with regard to the 
romotion of this company, we have received the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. W. G. Baker, Chairman of the 
Natal Bank, Limited, who is one of the original directors 
of the Middle Black Reefs concern : 


DuRBAN, NATAL, 2 November, 1895. 
To the.Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—As one of the directors referred to in your com- 
ments upon the flotation of above company in your 
issue of 14 September last, who, you say, owe it to 
themselves to make their connection with the above 
company perfectly clear, &c., I have to state that I had 
nothing whatever to do with flotation, drawing up pro- 
spectus, or allotment. I have been in no wise consulted 
or informed yet respecting these matters. I reside in 
Natal, S. Africa. I sent the Howick and Rockley pro- 
perty with others to London for sale or flotation. The 
Howick option was taken by a house in London, and I 
believe they parted with their rights to the present pro- 
moters. The option allowed for flotation on certain 
terms fixed by me, taking the larger portion in shares, 
or purchase at a cash price, the promoters preferred to 
buy at the cash price and thereby I was out of the running 
entirely. I received a cable (which I took to come 
from my agent in London) inquiring if I would accept a 
seat on the board of the new company. I had not then 
even received a copy of the prospectus, but I accepted, 
thinking, if I declined, it might be thought I wished to 
be clear of all future connection with the property, whilst 
the reverse is the case. I do not even now know how 
many shares have been allotted. It has been evident to 
me, however, that for some reason or other, subtle in- 
fluences have been at work to damage (if possible) the 
flotation, but whether successfully floated or not it will 
not affect the price I am toreceive. Whatever mistakes 
or irregularities may have been made in the flotation or 
allotment, I have no blame whatever attaching to me.— 
Yours, &c., W. G. Baker. 


We have had to slightly abridge Mr. Baker’s letter, 
but the portion omitted refers only to Mr. Baker’s 
opinion of the value of the property to be taken over by 
the company, which is a matter quite apart from our 
criticism. We did not call into question the value of 
the property to be purchased ; we merely drew attention 
to the fact that this Middle Black Reef Gold Mining 
Company having a nominal capital of £150,000, actually 
went to allotment upon a total subscription of Jess than 
4500. The directors who were responsible for this 

proceeding were Mr. Baker, whose letter we 
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publish above, a Mr. William Maclachlan, a Mr. William 
Jeaffreson Woods, and a Major-General E. H. Steward, 
C.M.G. We cannot absolve Mr. Baker from blame in this 
matter, although we willingly publish his explanation; 
it seems to us that gentlemen should exercise more 
caution than Mr. Baker exhibited in giving their names 
to limited liability undertakings. We are glad to state 
that, in consequence of our exposure of this paltry 
‘* allotment,” the promoters were compelled to disgorge 
the moneys they received from the public. The shares 
‘allotted’ were purchased by, and have now been 
transferred to, a Mr. E. C. Dawson, whose office at 10 
Pancras Lane, E.C., is also the office of the Middle 
Black Reef Gold Mines, Limited. 


Tue ‘‘REALM” APOLOGY AND THE *‘SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


After some hesitation we have determined to publish 
the following letter. As we have already attacked Mr. 
Cornwall and his associate for their parts in a very 
squalid transaction, it seems necessary to allow Mr. 
Cornwall to be heard in his defence. We think he 
worsens rather than betters his case by this letter, every 
assertion in which he must have known we are able to 
disprove. 

83 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C., 19 Deceméer, 1895. 
To the Editor ‘of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I take exception to the way in which my name 
is connected by you with the ‘‘ Realm” article of 29th 
November commenting on the Sarurpay Review, and 
I repudiate the inferences you choose to draw from your 
own misleading statements. My connection with the 
‘* Realm” is that of manager of the paper, a position ] 
accepted, under certain conditions, from the proprietor, 
Mr. Vincent Caillard, before he went abroad. He gave 
me carte blanche, even to the extent of engaging or dis- 
missing any of the staff, editorial included, and urged 
me to do whatever I thought fit to develop the paper. 
I am not the ‘‘factotum ” of anybody. I am a director 
of printing and publishing companies independently 
and in my own right, and am concerned, also as 
a director, in the ownership and management of 
several papers. I refused my consent to give up the 
name of the writer of the ‘‘ Realm” article, not for the 
reasons you erroneously choose to imply, but on the 
general principle of honour which obtains amongst alt 
having the conduct of respectable journals, and I have 
myself defended a libel action, where I was offered im- 
munity from penalties, rather than be guilty of a breach 
of good faith towards a contributor. 

You are wrong in your assumption as to the real 
author of the article, and also in stating that the article 
appeared simultaneously with the issue of a writ for 
libel against you. The article was written and handed 
to me as manager of the ‘‘ Realm” two or three days 
before I knew of the commencement of the action. The 
editor of the ‘‘Realm” adopted the article and sub- 
jected it to extensive revision, as the original ‘‘ copy” 
now in my possession shows, and the name,of the 
author which was given to him confidentially would, if 
disclosed, belie one of your inferences. The editor of 
the ‘* Realm” ought not to have apologized for the slip, 
admitted by"him not to have been made wilfully—being 
the result of a mistake by a press-cutting agency, which 
wrongly attributed to the SaruRDAY Review the recom- 
mendation of a contemporary—unless you had in your 
turn apologized for the groundless charges you brought 
against other journals, the ‘‘ Realm” being one. Even 
as it is, the apology only applies to one point, and I 
submit your proper course, if you feel aggrieved, is, 
instead of terrorizing the editor, to commence an action 
to test the truth of the rest of the ‘‘ Realm” article.— 
lam, &c., F, E. CorNWALL. 


‘The Realm,” we understand, is owned by a limited 
liability company ; Mr. Vincent Caillard is,consequently, 
not ‘‘ the proprietor ” of it, as Mr. Cornwall asserts. He 
is—unfortunately for himself—the largest shareholder in 
the company, but no single shareholder can give a 
manager carte blanche as Mr. Cornwall asserts. Still, 
we are quite willing that Mr. Cornwall should saddle 
himself with as much responsibility as he can carry. 

Mr. Cornwall declares that he is ‘‘ not the ‘ factotum’ 
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of anybody.” Last week we asserted that he was, and 
gave the name of his chief. We are compelled to com- 
parative silence by a writ for libel, but when the time 
comes we shall establish the truth of our assertion in the 
completest manner. 

Mr. Cornwall asserts further that ‘‘I refused my con- 
sent to give up the name of the writer of the ‘ Realm’ 
article . . . on the general principle of honour,” and 
so forth, and a little later he declares that ‘‘ the name 
of the writer was given to him (the editor of the 
‘ Realm *) confidentially.” The editor of the ‘‘ Realm,” 
in a letter to us, insists that Mr. Cornwall ‘‘did give 


’ him a letter from the writer of the article,” and he 


‘* offered to show us this letter.” The-testimony of the 
editor of the ‘‘ Realm” is preferable to that of Mr. 
Cornwall; there was nothing ‘‘ confidential” in- Mr. 
Cornwall’s communication. We did not care to know 
the name that Mr. Cornwall had provided for us ; it was 
sufficient for us that Mr. Cornwall brought the article 
iype-written to the office of the ‘‘ Realm” on Thursday 
morning ‘‘at the weekly heur [we are quoting the 
editor of the ‘‘ Realm” when in the ordinary course I 
am sending the ‘ Realm’ to press”; that he urged the 
editer to pass it, as there was no time to be lost; and 
that when the editor asked about certain statements, 
Mr. Cornwall assured him of their truth. ‘‘ My point to 
you was,” the editor of the ‘‘ Realm” writes to us, ‘‘that 
I published the article on Mr. Cornwall’s assurance of its 
accuracy.” The article published on Thursday appeared 
on Friday, the very day on which the writ was issued 
against us by the Linotype Conpany, and as we have 
learned since, thousands of copies of the ‘‘ Realm,” 
containing the slanderous and lying attack, were distri- 
buted gratuitously. When.the time comes we shall 
show who were the generous donors of this shameless 
production. 

Mr. Cornwall asserts further that ‘‘ the editor of the 
‘ Realm’ adopted the article and subjected it to exten- 
sive revision”; but he suppresses the truth that the editor 
of the ‘‘ Realm ” only revised the article by ‘‘ mitigating 
its violence and by excising a passage in which the editor 
of the SaturpDAy REvIEW was named,” Mr. Cornwall 
goes on+to say that ‘‘ the editor of the ‘ Realm’ ought 
not to have apologized for the slip... unless we had 
in our turn apologized for the groundless charges we 
brought against other journals, of which the ‘‘ Realm” 
was one. We have never brought any charges that we 
could not substantiate against any journal, and we had 
never alluded to the ‘‘ Realm” in any connection what- 
ever. It was a part of the infamous tactics employed 
against us that the article in the ‘‘ Realm” mentioned a 
number of journals as attacked by us which we had 
never mentioned or alluded to. These were some more 
of the statements for the accuracy of which Mr. Corn- 
wall pledged himself to the editor of the ‘‘ Realm.” 

But Mr. Cornwall reserves the crowning falsehoods for 
his last sentence. He asserts that the apology of the 
editor of the ‘‘ Realm” ‘‘only applies to one point.” 
The editor of the ‘‘ Realm,” on the other hand, in the 
letter from which we have already quoted, admits that 
the statement to which we called his attention was con- 
sidered by him to be ‘‘ the basis of the criticism,” and 
that finding it to be ‘‘ completely mistaken,” he ‘‘ in- 
tended the retractation to be unreserved.” 

Why should we take action against the ‘‘Realm”? 
Its editor was led into error through misplaced confi- 
dence in Mr. Cornwall, and he has dissociated himself 
from thegroundlessand shamelessattack upon us as com- 
pletely as possible. We could probably punish Mr. Vin- 
cent Caillard and his fellow-shareholders. But why should 
we? Mr. Vincent Caillard was in Constantinople when 
theattack appeared, and his brother, Mr. Esmond Caillard, 
at once called upon us to express, in his own and in 
his brother’s name, regret for the unfounded attack. 
We accepted Mr. Esmond Caillard's ingenuous apology. 
We wished to be left alone with the man who was 
really responsible for the publication of the slander, and 
that man is Mr, F. E. Cornwall, who does not seem to 
be ashamed or even aware that the man who attributes 
vile motives to another without a shadow of reason or 
a scrap of evidence, only confesses that he himself is 
habitually actuated by such motives. As for Mr. Corn- 
wall’s inspirers and helpers, we shall deal with them when 
the time comes. 
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‘CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LONDON UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the SAturpay Review. 
Lonvon; 16 December, 1895. 


IR,—As your correspondent Mr. Wells expressly — 

names as an example of acramming establishment the 
institution of the City and Guilds of London which I 
have the responsibility of directing at Finsbury, I beg 
the favour of a corner in your columns to correct the 
misstatements which I am glad to see have been already 
briefly contradicted by you. 

The Technical College, as its nameindicates, is a tech- 
nical institution, not an academic one professing to pre- 
pare students for any university or degree. Inquiring 
candidates who want to enter for no other purpose than 
preparation for a university degree are politely referred 
to more suitable establishments. The scheme of in- 
struction is designed to give the student at least two 
hours of practical work in laboratory, workshop, studio, 
or drawing-office, for every hour devoted to lectures or 
tuition. Each instructor is a specialist in his own Fach. 
Each professor teaches exactly what he thinks best and 
most useful to his students, and teaches it in his own 
way. Examinations are held as seldom as possible ; 
once only in each term for day students, once only in 
each year for evening students. Admission to advanced 
courses goes much more by successful work in the labo- 
ratory than by any written examination. The statement 
that ‘‘ the stress is maintained by frequent and stringent 
examinatiors” is a pure fiction. Of the ‘‘ mechanical 
cramming by instruction-papers and class examination” 
which your correspondent states he found in full opera- 
tion there isnone. He is clearly confusing us with some 
other establishment. 

While I should entirely dissent from the idea that your 
article of 7 December, entitled ‘‘The Duke and the 
Crammers,” took in any sense a comprehensive view of 
the question at issue, Mr. Wells’s letter is evidence that 
it touched a sore spot. It left out of sight many of the 
reasons why even those who favour reform in the 
University of London are dissatisfied with the particular 
scheme of Lord Cowper's Commission; and it failed to 
point out what is the strongest note of difference between 
that scheme and the Gresham scheme—viz., that while 
the latter excluded the non-collegiate student, the Cowper 
Commission’s scheme makes elaborate provision for in- 
cluding such. I go further in desiring, and have already 
exerted myself to procure, a further extension of this 
feature. 

It was therefore with no little amazement that I read 
Mr. Wells’s barefaced assertion that the essence of this 
reform movement ‘‘is to exclude the non-collegiate 
student.” The inclusion, not the exclusion, of the non- 
collegiate student is the very keynote of the present 
scheme. To assert the contrary is a good, downright 
thumping—misuse of language.—I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, P, THompson. 


«A SCHEME FOR IMPERIAL FEDERATION.” 
To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REviEw. 
25 November, 1895. 


Sir,—You point out in your review of my book that on p. 
44 I give the acreage of grain crops in England in 1876 at 
eleven millions, while on p. 45 I give it at seven millions. 
I probably did not make it sufficiently plain that the first 
figure refers to the whole United Kingdom, whereas the 
second (as stated on page 45) refers to England and 
Wales only. In making the comparison of acreage 
between the years 1876 and 1841, I was able to obtaia 
statistics for 1841 for England and Wales only. 

With regard to the South African population, I 
acknowledge that your point is good, and that on 
page 94 I seem to have understated its amount. In 
chapter ii. I took the figures from an address delivered 
by Mr. Forster, while in chapter iii., when dealing with 
the question of revenue debt, trade, &c., the figures 
were taken from another source, which I cannot now 
trace.—Yours, &c., GRANVILLE C, CUNINGHAM. 
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REVIEWS. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


" <¢ Dante Gabriel Rossetti. His Family Letters.” With 


a Memoir by William Michael Rossetti. Two vols. 
London: Ellis & Elvey. 1895. 


ERE, at last, after so many needless biographies 
of commonplace persons, we receive a book which 
was really called for, an authoritative life of one of the 
most singular figures which the nineteenth century has 
roduced in England. The publication of these volumes 
9 been delayed until thirteen years divide us from the 
death of Rossetti. The feverish curiosity about him 
awhich existed during his lifetime has abated, and the 
deeper interest, which future generations will feel con- 
cerning one who did so much to turn into fresh channels 
the currents of our art and poetry, has hardly com- 
menced. This, therefore, is a moment chosen in no 
self-advertising spirit for the publication of a biography, 
and we can fancy that the importance of this book may 
in some directions be overlooked. It is our duty to call 
attention strongly to its essential value. 

We would speak first of the manner in which Mr. W. 
M. Rossetti has executed his task. This appears to us 
to be, on the whole, admirable. The general style of 
the memoir will possibly be condemned as heavy, but 
that is due to the extreme conscientiousness of the 
writer, which sometimes takes cumbrous and almost 
grotesque forms. Mr. W. M. Rossetti has found him- 
‘self in possession of a plethora of material, and he has 
endeavoured to give as much of it as possible. His aim 
has not been to produce a work of art, but a perfectly 
faithful pedestrian account of his brother’s life, a record 
of his successive writings and paintings, a compendium 
very full of little facts and dates which cannot be chal- 
Yenged. The chronicle is one from day to day, and if 
this were presented to us as the first and sole record of 
Rossetti’s life, we should certainly be inclined to con- 
demn it as too full of trifling and painful detail, too 
sordid in its uniformity, and too heavily weighted with 
maked fact. 

But the position of Mr. W. M. Rossetti has not been 
that of an ordinary biographer. He does not approach 
a subject which it has been left to him to explore, or one 
on which whatever he says will be accepted without 
question, as a matter of course. During these thirteen 
years the life of D.G. Rossetti has been essayed, in more 
or less fragmentary form, by an astonishing number of 
amateurs. His career was one of singular mystery, and 
everybody who divined or conjectured its features has 
thought it needful to inform the public of his observa- 
tions. Nor have these observations been uniformly 
kindly. One ‘‘old friend,” in particular, the late Mr. 
'W. B. Scott, fatally inspired by one knows not what 
paroxysm of wounded vanity, thought it fitting to collect 
for posthumous publication copious notes on the charac- 
ter and actions of Rossetti, which would have been 
aunhandsome if they had been true, but which can be 
proved, and have largely been proved, to have been 
false. Again,a Mrs. Esther Wood, not prompted indeed 
‘by malignity, but influenced by the most startling com- 
bination of self-confidence and crass ignorance, has 
thought proper to oblige the world with what professes 
to be a life of Rossetti and a history of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement. The destruction of these false 
prophets, by many hasty readers accepted as true, has 
‘een no small part of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s labour. 

Of the author’s temper we can speak highly. Even 
concerning Mr. W. B. Scott and Mrs. Wood, whose 
eccentricities have given him an infinitude of trouble, 
the allows himself no violence of speech. Like the 
Archangel, he dares not bring, even against them, a 
tailing accusation. But he marshals his patient facts 
and dates, prints his inexorable family letters, and the 
reader who shall after this exposure turn to the false 
prophets for information, will deserve to be deceived. 
‘The studied moderation of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s tone, 
as he threads the perplexing maze of his brother’s 
middle-life, is highly remarkable, and will excite the 
admiration and surprise of all those who know what a 
thorny path he must have traversed. Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti is not a very tactful or graceful writer, and the 
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credit is due, not to skilled evasion, but to downright 
honesty and placability, qualities which, especially in 
the present instance, his readers would be unwilling to 
exchange for more literary graces. His step is some- 
times ponderous, but that he desires to be, and succeeds 
in being, scrupulously and widely just, is beyond 
question. Whether he has been able to stand far 
enough away from his subject to obtain a broad general 
view, is another question. We consider, on the whole, 
that he has not. Rossetti’s was a more stimulating, 
romantic, agreeable figure than his brother has painted 
him for us, because, although his nature was singularly 
tormented with ugly, superficial excrescences, the general 
substance of it was luminous. We intend no blame to 
his brother when we say that his conscientious portrait, 
from the very care with which he has painted it, 
emphasizes the dark spots and minimizes the general 
radiance. 

Certain remarkable, and from the pen of a biographer 
perhaps unprecedented, words must be quoted from Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti’s preface : 

‘« Some readers of this memoir may be inclined to ask 
me, ‘ Have you told everything, of a substantial kind, 
that you know about your deceased brother?’ My 
answer shall be given beforehand and without disguise : 
*No; I have told what I choose to tell, and have left 
untold what I do not choose to tell. If you want more, 
be pleased to consult some other informant.’ ” 

The candour of this paragraph is patent, and its 
courage ; but is it equally discreet? We are inclined to 
doubt it; and, indeed, it places the reader in a very 
uncomfortable position. Let us say at once, in response 
to the biographer’s question, that we do not “‘ want 
more.” We might even turn upon himself, and say ‘‘we 
wanted less.” We can conceive, however, that this 
cryptic and somewhat defiant paragraph, so prominently 
placed in the forefront of this book, may have rather an 
unfortunate effect. So much is revealed, in the ensuing 
pages, of Rossetti’s faults and weaknesses that we 
should not be surprised if this angry reticence on the 
brother’s part were construed by morbid readers into a 
suggestion of the existence in Rossetti’s life of very dark 
secrets indeed, of horrors not to be touched upon. This, 
of course, would be the very opposite of his brother’s 
intention, but we do not think his language judicious. 
We are aware of the facts and incidents to which Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti refers, or at least of their general 
tenor ; there was nothing in them to make anybody’s 
hair stand on end, nothing to lessen our respect for his 
work or our compassion for his character. Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti meant extremely well in writing this sentence ; 
he meant to defy idle scandalmongers and to respect 
the secrets of the dead. But we cannot help wishing 
that he had said nothing at all on the subject. 

His volumes, to all those who knew Rossetti, or were 
influenced by his work in his lifetime, are of enthralling 
interest. It is, indeed, to a somewhat intimate circle 
that they seem mainly directed. The final life of Ros- 
setti will be written, no doubt, by some one who never 
saw him and did not personally come within the circle 
of his magnetism. But to those who did, especially to 
those who were just within the circle, yet far from the 
centre, the fascination of these volumes is as great as is 
the melancholy and distress which they awaken. With 
so much to evoke happiness, with the power to excel 
brilliantly in two arts, with fame, success, the love of a 
phalanx of friends to make life easy and smooth, with 
no apparent disease, no abatement of gusto in physical 
existence, D. G. Rossetti became, between his fortieth 
and his fiftieth year, one of the most wretched hypo- 
chondriacs it is possible to imagine, a being devoid 
of joy and a burden to his patient associates. The 
record of his last twelve years is so harrowing, is so 
alarming in its mysterious distress, that we hesitate to 
approve of its publication. We absolve Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, however, of all blame. So much had been 
blabbed and gossiped on the subject that his rigid, 
austere narrative was absolutely indispensable. 

What caused the tragic downfall of Rossetti’s mind 
and temperament? His brother conclusively proves, 
what other writers have surmised, that the signal for it 
was given by the attacks made upon him in 1871 and 
1872 by a malignant and pseudonymous poetaster. 
How deeply those attacks were felt by Rossetti, more 
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deeply, perhaps, than the reader of his brother’s studi- 
ously moderate narrative would suppose, is within the 
personal recollection of many, and among them of the 
writer of this review. That he became for a while 
insane under the wicked insinuations of ‘‘Thomas Mait- 
land ” is not to be questioned, and equally little that his 
mind never again recovered a perfect equilibrium. But 
why did such results follow such trifling cause? Ros- 
setti’s fame was never lessened, even for a moment, by 
the insinuations of his ‘‘scrofulous Scotch” critic ; he 
was surrounded by a bodyguard of ardent and effective 
friends ; he was, or should have been, conscious of his 
own rich and elastic genius. It has always seemed to 
us highly humiliating that such an insect could have 
stung to death so great a king of men. The fact is that 
‘“‘Thomas Maitland,” though his murder of Rossetti is 
his chief claim to human recollection, need boast of it 
but little. The health of Rossetti was deeply under- 
mined long before this trifle threw it finally off its 
balance. 

The publication of this memoir cannot fail to give to 
the enemies of art and poetry a handle to attack the 
objects of their aversion. See, they will once more say, 
this comes of trying to live for beauty, of neglecting the 
commonplace sides of life, of permitting oneself to be 
different from one’s fellows. To such attacks, it seems 
to us, the head must patiently be bowed. The example 
of Rossetti is, in fact, a very melancholy one, and if a 
devotion to art can be made accountable for it, then the 
opponents of the higher life must get what consolation 
out of his defeat they can. But so much one who knew 
Rossetti feels bound to say in this connection, even with 
his brother’s distressing biography before him—it would 
be a serious error to allow our painful recollections of 
what this great poet was after 1872 to blot out from 
our memories what he seemed to be before that fatal 
year. Troubled, as we now know him to have been, 
with maladies which were probably hereditary, he did 
not give any impression of weakness or ill-health, 
mental or physical, but rather of ebullient strength, ofa 
deep and almost divine ardour of intellectual vitality, of 
a concentration on high thoughts and noble enterprises 
that has scarcely been seen in any later instance. This 
should, we say, be remembered, although the sadder 
story cannot be forgotten. 


THE SKELETON IN THE SULTAN’S CUP- 
BOARD. 


‘* Sultan Murad V.: The Turkish Dynastic Mystery.” 
By Djemaleddin Bey. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Truebner & Co. 1895. 


jo Vary one who has visited Constantinople knows of 

a palace which must be passed quickly and a name 
which must not be mentioned there above a whisper. 
It is difficult to know things for very certain in Turkey, 
more especially where State prisoners are concerned ; 
but the consensus of opinion on the subject is so strong 
that little, if any, doubt remains as to the fate of the 
man who owns that name and occupies that palace. He 
is alive and well treated, but mad. By his culpable 
weakness, Murad made himself responsible for the de- 
position and murder of Sultan Abdul Aziz, whose chief 
offence, relieved by much sturdy patriotism, seems to 
have been an excessive zeal for cock-fighting and other 
delights. But Murad, no more than Zimri, had peace, 
and his elevation to the Khalifate served only to render 
his incapacity the more conspicuous. 

There was less doubt about his madness than about 
that of George III. or of the King of Bavaria, and the 
most that any complaisant doctor could be induced to 
say for him was that a new treatment (the complaisant 
doctor’s own) might some day induce his cure. But 
months of patient medical treatment were ever liable to 
be neutralized by a moment’s excitement ; for instance, 
one day, when Murad’s friends were sanguine that he 
would be able to take up the reins of governmert 
and be their puppet once more, a salute of guns 
sufficed to set him raving again as badly as ever. Most 
striking of all, he knew himself to be mad, and was as 
anxious as any one in Turkey that the sword of Othmar 
should pass to more capable hands. Of two things, 
one: either he was responsible for the deposition and 
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murder of Abdul Aziz, or else the insanity which relieved 
him from responsibility disqualified him for the throne. 
And in either event his present fate is scarcely to be 
regretted. 

Both during his conspiracy and his short reign, Murad 
was a mere mouthpiece of ambitious and unscrupulous 
men. His deposition restored the sovereignty to the 
hands of a sovereign, and, whatever we may object 
against Abdul Hamid’s rule, it is impossible to deny that 
it has been both absolute and well meaning. Moreover, 
it is a high tribute to Abdul Hamid’s sense of duty that, 
despite his terror of the mere mention of Murad’s name,,. 
he should have allowed him to remain all these years 
alive and well cared for. In view of the ease wherewith 
an inconvenient prisoner may be despatched in the tra- 
ditional secrecy of Turkey, the temptation to use the 
coffee or the bowstring must have been great, and it is 
safe to say that no previous Khalif would have been 
found to resist it. 

All this and much more besides is brought out by 
Djemaleddin Bey’s book, which is about as valuable a 
contribution to history as the average historical novel or 
play. It istrue that the narrative is set down with all 
the solemnity of history, but we are taken too far behind 
the scenes—and that without any clue to our cicerone’s 
tona fides—for our credulity to stand the strain. Con- 
versations of royal and other conspirators, which scarce 
even the walls can have been allowed to overhear, are 
reported verbatim with full stenographic detail ; even 
the soliloquies of Sultans do not pass unrecorded. An 
instance of Murad’s table-talk, as reported by the author,. 
may be cited. Hussein Avni had just left the room. 
‘*Ouf,” exclaimed Murad, ‘‘now he has gone I can 
breathe again. Horrid brute! He looked like a devil, 
when he spoke of assassinating my uncle. I havea 
wretched foreboding that he willdo it... . What un- 
toward chance !” 

The author’s contention is that Murad, a high-souled 
and patriotic statesman, zealous of constitutional works, 
has been wrongfully deprived of his rights, and that, 
though he has been mad and may be mad again, now is- 
an excellent opportunity for letting him loose once more 
upon the throne. The proofs of his present sanity rest 
upon the hearsay evidence of an escaped odalisque, 
who has not seen Murad for years and who can only be- 
visited by driving round London for three hours at 
nightfall with bandaged eyes in a carriage with closely 
drawn blinds. 

Among other interesting facts about the hero of this 
ambitious romance, we learn that Murad was an atheist,. 
a freemason, and a drunkard, that he favoured female 
suffrage but shunned women, and that his chief interests. 
in life were music and architecture. 

The story of Hassan Bey the Circassian, and how he 
avenged Sultan Abdul Aziz’s murder, is dramatically told, 
but the unnecessary description of Constantinople is 
without exception the worst of the very many we have 
read. The style of the book is unambitious, not to say 
illiterate, but the portraits pass muster. 


A DEGENERATE NOVEL. 


‘« A Comedy of Sentiment.” From the German of Max 
Nordau. London: William Heinemann. 1896. 


| & is always dangerous for a successful critic to play 
creator: more is expected of him, and he often ends 
by justifying the definition associated with the name of 
Disraeli. Herr Nordau seems to have sought to depict 
a type of ‘‘ degeneration,” but he has only succeeded in 
exposing himself, as a novelist, to his own old strictures. 
A more unhealthy book it were difficult to conceive, 
though the opening pages, developing the heroine’s 
‘*ego-mania,” that leit-motif of ‘‘ Degeneration,” are 
readable enough. The following passage has excellent 
touches : 

‘** ¢ Allow me,’ said Baerwald, ‘ to introduce Professor 
Bruchstaedt to you—Frau Paula Ehrwein, our charming 
little friend.’ 

‘‘Bruchstaedt bowed, and said: ‘I think, gnaedige 
Frau, that I have already had the pieasure of meeting 
you one evening at our friend Baerwald’s house.’ 

‘¢*« You must certainly be mistaken, for in that case 
you would not think, you would be sure.” The 
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answer came in a quiet, cool, peculiarly agreeable 
voice.” 

The story is that of a /iatson between these two, and 
the delicate periods are insisted upon with a clumsy 
indelicacy which alienates sympathy from book and 
characters alike. Paula throws herself at Bruch- 
staedt’s head almost from the very first, and he, though 
a professed woman-hater, is not slow to take advantage 
of her infatuation. Indeed, their first meeting is on a 
Sunday night, and on the Wednesday morning she gives 
herself to him. Thereupon, she takes it for granted that 
he intends to marry her, and naively asks him to name 
the day. This had not entered into his calculations, as 
he takes no pains to conceal, but finally he suggests that 
they shall wait six months and then see whether they 
are still of the same mind. This he does with the 
reflection that much may happen in six months. 

Paula agrees perforce to his conditions, but shows she 
does not like them. 

«It is all right, I have agreed to the conditions,’ 
she says petulantly. ‘Don’t you think you are just a 
little pedantic, Herr Professor ?’” 

So they part, Paula never seeming to doubt his real 
desire for their marriage, in spite of every ungallant hint 
and reminder ; Bruchstaedt ‘‘ extremely dissatisfied with 
himself.” She returns to Berlin, he to Brussels, where 
his work is, and the rest of the book is taken up with 
their daily correspondence, relieved by occasional assigna- 
tions in German hotels. It is a dull, sordid, vulgar 
narrative, with an obvious but irritating dénouement. 

The characters are neither real nor even realistic. 
Some of the egotistic touches, which the author sets 
down reproachfully, serve to arouse a certain sympathy 
with Paula, despite his transparent hostility to his puppet. 
Take this extract from one of her letters, for instance: 

‘** May your letter bring me news of your wellbeing, 
as far as you ever can be well again without your Paula.” 

She was trying to draw one day. ‘‘‘ But it is no 
good,’ she said presently, pushing the paper and pencil 
away with a nervous gesture. Of course not,” the 
author comments, ‘‘ she had on tight gloves, and her 
fingers were as useless as if they had the cramp.” 

This, if inserted at all, should have been placed in 
the mouth of some jealous female character. 

The hero's character is even more crudely constructed. 
It is an attempt, and at the same time a melancholy 
failure, to idealize a highly repugnant personality. 
Bruchstaedt is represented as strong, handsome, brilliant, 
persevering, and all the rest of it. But the impression 
he leaves upon us is that of a pitiful cur, rotten with 
meanness, selfishness, and the lowest forms of fatuity. 
The author is devoured with anxiety that his hero shall 
not throw himself away upon Paula; but with all her 
faults, petty adventuress though she really is, we feel 
all through that he is not worthy to untie so much as 
the latchet of her shoe. 

He scarcely even deceived himself about his intentions 
when his protestations of love were loudest. If the idea 
of marriage ever crossed his mind, it was in this wise : 
‘*He found himself imagining a scene in which he 
stood before poor, frightened, despairing Paula, took 
her in his arms, and said: ‘1 have decided—I will take 
-you into my life. Be mine for ever.” Upon which she 
would give a great cry of joy, and sink half-fainting at 
his feet. It would make a wonderful picture, but he 
cast it desperately from him. No, no; that was sheer 
madness. It would never do to carry purely artistic 
pleasure in a charming scene so far as to pay for it 
with the happiness of a lifetime. Marry her? Never.” 
And at a time when he was setting out for an assigna- 
tion at Berlin, he could say to his mother: ‘‘ Mother, 
how unreasonable you are. Let us talk it over sensibly. 
. - - I do not love the woman . . . you need not be 
afraid of my marrying her... this excitement is 
-groundless.”” We are not told how many times the 
cock crew. 

To sum up the story. Bruchstaedt seduces a woman 
the has not known three days, and when she sup- 
poses he means to marry her, he airily demands six 
‘months to reflect. Though he knows very well all 
through that period, from the very beginning to the very 
end, that he is not going to marry her, he writes letters 
of vehement ion to her every day, sends her an 
ngagement-ring, continues (as a great favour) to 
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accept the sacrifice of her body, and then, when he has 
made himself really necessary to her peace of mind, 
calmly throws her over to the accompaniment of much 
futile verbiage. After five years she marries some one 
else, and Bruchstaedt hums to himself, ‘‘ La donna e [szc| 
mobile, qual piuma al vento.” As if five years were not 
an zon of constancy for such a woman as she! 

And the Jewish way in which the author incites his 
hero to meanness ! Considering Paula’s poverty and the 
sacrifices she has made, it is only natural that she should 
expect occasional presents, if only as tokens of regard 
from her lover. Every one of these has to be extorted 
by the broadest hints, and is grudged by the author 
as much as it is by the hero’s mother. We are reminded 
indignantly that a professor’s ‘‘ private purse” (what- 
ever that may mean) is ‘‘ certainly not furnished with a 
view to indulging in thegallant attentions of an infatuated 
club man.” When Paula comes to an assignation at 
Cologne, Bruchstaedt naturally offers topay herexpenses. 
** Without a shade of embarrassment,” we are told, 
‘with a perfectly calm voice, she named a sum. It 
included not only her ticket for the sleeping carriage, 
but unquestionably the cab to and from the station 
also.”” Evidently Herr Nordau’s frugal mind considers 
this monstrous meanness. Or perhaps she ought to 
have walked to and from the station. At Brussels they 
enter a shop and ask the price of ‘‘ a small ruby-red 
toque with a simple twist of gold round it,” which 
** became her to perfection.”” They are told 125 francs, 
and Gustav explains to her that that is 100 marks, 
whereupon ‘‘ she certainly got a shock and left the shop 
hurriedly, followed by looks of offended dignity and 
disdain from the shopwoman.” And this is after he had 
given her her congé. On one occasion she asks him to 
telegraph toher. ‘‘ Telegraphtoher? No. That was 
unnecessary,” is the significant comment. 

The book is called a comedy, but, if dramatic at all, it is 
more like a tragedy, except in those parts which treat of 
Bruchstaedt’s mother, and they area farce. Never was 
such a caricature of an old woman presented under the 
guise of pathos. Her every instinct is redolent of the 
lowest traditions, belonging to the “little grocer’s shop,” 
in which she had “‘ bravely faced the struggle for exist- 
ence.” When her son's /iaison dawns upon her, she 
behaves like a waltzing ostrich, or a kangaroo with the 
indigestion. She loses ‘‘ the last remnant of self-control,” 
and becomes ‘‘once more the woman of the people, in 
all her elementary violence, with all the varnish of con- 
vention stripped from her speech.” She shrieks and 
calls Paula ‘‘a drab”; she casts herself at her son’s 
feet and clasps his knees; finally sprawling on the 
ground, ‘‘ so that her grey head hit the floor with a dull 
thud.” The arrival of Paula’s letters are a constant 
source of frenzy to her, especially when there is excess 
postage to pay; and their violet scent affords her 
peculiar disgust. We find her keeping ‘‘a strict watch 
on the post. She took the letters out of the box herself, 
and looked suspiciously at any which bore a German 
stamp. She examined the postmark and the address, 
and even smelled the letter if the writing appeared at 
all doubtful.” (?) She keeps her son’s money, and only 
doles it out to him ‘‘ with trembling hands, gazing at 
him with troubled eyes, from which he was obliged to 
turn his own away.” The character was one with great 
potentialities of vigour and pathos, but Herr Nordau 
has not even succeeded in rendering it probable. 

Pace the library censors, this book may enjoy some 
vogue among those who like their meat strong. But, 
far from adding to Herr Nordau’s reputation, it should, 
from the ‘‘ degenerate” stigmata and the shortcomings 
of execution which disfigure it, bring once more into 
question his observation and authority as a critic. The 
translating is indifferent, and many small blunders or 
printer’s errors remain to irritate the reader. 


MACAULAY AND SIR GEORGE SITWELL. 


“The First Whig.” By Sir George Sitwell, Bart. 
Scarborough : Printed by the Author at his Private 
Press. 1895. 


EFERRING to the present-day and future his- 
torians, Lord Acton has recently expressed the 
opinion that, though they can scarcely approach the old 
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masters in knowledge and talent, they may su 
them in the exercise of certain moral qualities. It is in 
their power, says the Cambridge Professor of History, 
‘to be more rigidly impersonal, disinterested, and just.” 
No doubt, the inflexible practice of these virtues of im- 
personal view, disinterested spirit, and pure justice, 
should greatly advance the cause of historical truth. 
No doubt, also, it may be plausibly argued that this 
virtuous practice is rendered the more easy, and possibly 
the more imperative, now that the opportunities for the 
study of contemporary documents and State records are 
vastly increased. Thus, it has been argued by some 
that the modern historian should be largely concerned 
with a judicial revision of the works of older historians. 
He must double the part of moralist with that of his- 
torian. Is there not some danger that he may suffer, 
by this exaltation of morals, limitations even less endur- 
able than those which certain critics find so deplorable 
in Macaulay, or Gibbon, or Hallam? The ideal concep- 
tion of the historian is a very pretty one that presents 
him as possessed of a severely critical and impartial 
spirit, a godlike freedom from the least taint of party or 
prejudice, an incorruptible preference of the ‘‘ penny 
plain” to the ‘‘twopenny coloured.” This moral monster 
may be conceivable ; but is he desirable? What can it 
profit the historian to be a self-sufficing moralist with 
‘*smooth-rubbed soul”—‘‘ an intellectual all-in-all” ? 
Assuredly, the new ideal, if pushed to its logical end, 
may result in nothing less. Old Morality may easily 
prove to be as little the ally of truth and justice as 
Bunyan’s old Mr. Legality. If Gibbon is not without 
prejudice, and Froude not always an observer of the 
letter of accuracy; there never yet was the moralist 
whose ethical standard was impregnable, and absolutely 
undetermined by parti pris. The very qualities that 
make the reading of Macaulay ard Froude pleasurable 
are incompatible with that passionless serenity of mind 
that aims at the production of ‘‘ colourless history.” 
How the historian might make his work colourless, 
seeing that the very material of which he builds is so 
profuse in colour, seems to us somewhat hard to realize, 
though, like the pseudonym of Achilles on a famous 
occasion, ‘‘ not beyond conjecture.” But that colourless 
history has hitherto escaped our reading. 

Sir George Sitwell’s handsome volume cannot be 
charged with lack of colour, nor can the author be 
accused of any pretensions to the position of immaculate 
purist in his treatment of that period of ferment that 
ushered in the revolution of 1688. On the contrary, Sir 
George’s study of those exciting and turbulent years 
when the two great historical parties first arose under 
the appellations Whig and Tory have led him to express 
strong and, in some respects, novel views as to the 
relations of the Whig leaders to Charles II. and to the 
Popish Plot. He has, in fact, attempted something 
more than the revision of Macaulay. He regards his 
work as a shattering of the Whig legend of that his- 
torian. In one particular Sir George differs not from 
other historians. .He owns that on first setting out on 
his inquiries he was not without a leaning towards one 
side. His sympathies inclined him on the whole to the 
Whigs. But in the end his researches led his judgment 
to views entirely opposed to those which he might 
naturally have anticipated. This unexpected result 
might fairly be taken to indicate a candid pursuit of 
historical truth in the writer, and we are sure that no 
fair-minded reader will arrive at any other conclusion 
than that the indication is completely made good. Sir 
George Sitwell’s ‘‘ First Whig,” though a less illustrious 

rsonage than Dr. Johnson’s, was an important figure 
in the political world of his time. William Sacheverell 
may fairly be described as the first, and by no means 
the least example of the ‘‘old Parliamentary hand” in 
English history. He was strongly opposed to the 
Catholics and the French alliance. He was one of the 
committee of nine who prepared the Test Act, the pass- 
ing of which led to the resignation of the Duke of York 
and others in high civil or military appointments. He had 
a principal hand in the Exclusion Bill, and was, indeed, 
the first to propose the exclusion of James from the 
succession, which he did as early as 1678. He was 
active in the impeachment of Danby, and one of the 
managers in the trial of Lord Stafford. After the 
execution, when the tide of popular sympathy turned in 
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favour ot that victim of tyranny, Sacheverell retired 
from public life for some years, to reappear only at the 
revolution. 

Sir George Sitwell's original intention was to write a 
biography of this active politician. But he was induced 
to extend the scope of his work, chiefly by his strong 
conviction of Macaulay’s exaggerated estimate of the 
Whig leaders and his misrepresentation of their political 
aims. Thus he is launched into acutely controversial 
fields. Can it really have been, asks Sir George, that 
Charles II. conspired, as Macaulay puts it, against the 
liberties of his subjects? If there was conspiracy, he 
argues, it was on the part of Shaftesbury and his party, 
who strove to place themselves above the law and the 
Constitution, by proposing to secure to their friends and 
the Protestants the sole control of the machinery of 
Government, and by framing the Exclusive Bill, the only 
justification for which was that “‘ gigantic and horrible 
imposture”—the Popish Plot. We agree with Sir 
George that it is extremely incredible that Shaftesbury 
believed in the Popish Plot, though he was an industrious 
propagator of the popular panic it aroused. This being 
so, the strong language of reprehension with which Sir 
George treats the relations of the Whig leaders and 
Oates, their participation in a gross imposture, and the 
political use they made of it, cannot seem a whit too 
strong. But it is well to remember how genuine and 
how general was the popular panic, and especially is it 
well to recall, as Sir George Sitwell himself has recorded, 
that the astute and experienced William Sacheverell was 
an honest believer in the plot. That Charles deliberately 
conspired against the liberties of the people is a state- 
ment that goes beyond the truth. That able Sovereign 
was far too clever thus to imperil his crown, and possibly 
risk the loss of his head. To avoid the errors of his 
father was one of the first principles of his policy. It 
accorded both with his interest and his temperament to 
foster tolerance and discourage bigotry. So far we 
agree with Sir George Sitwell. It was the Whig 
majority that fed the fires of intolerance and faction. 
Yet when supplies ran short, or were refused by the 
Commons, it is only natural that French treaties should 
inspire Whigs with indignant talk, and perfectly honest 
talk, about royal conspiracy. 

We are left with but too brief space to do full justice 
to the extremely interesting account Sir George Sitwell 
gives of that curious organization, the Green Ribbon 
Club, which Shaftesbury founded, and the singular if not 
shameless tactics of Whig electioneering. The history 
of this important political club has never before been 
set forth with such completeness. Not less new, and 
scarcely less valuable, is the material for historians 
presented by the two chapters on ‘‘ Pope-burning ” pro- 
cessions and other street pageants of the like inflamma- 
tory kind. All these chapters are illustrated by excellent 
reproductions of contemporary cuts, exceedingly vigorous 
in character and of great illustrative value. Many readers 
of Sir George’s volume may turn from the political 
history in it with even greater interest to the chapter on 
the life of a country gentleman of the period, which is 
based on account-books in the author’s possession. The 
picture of the management of the Sacheverell household 
is decidedly curious, and not the least valuable chapter 
of this comely and fascinating volume. 


FRANCES TROLLOPE: HER BOOKS. 


‘« Frances Trollope: Her Life and Literary Work from 
George III. to Victoria.” By her daughter-in-law, 
Frances Eleanor Trollope. Two vols. London: 
Bentley & Son. 1895. 


Te reckless production of books seems to the 
literary artist almost as immoral as the reckless 
production of children does to the sociologist. There is 
something disconcerting about it, though at the same 
time interesting. Thus the story of Frances Trollope 
and her one hundred and fifteen volumes perpetrated in 
twenty-four years arouses the same sensations in the 
reader as a newspaper report of the birth of triplets. 
One wonders not, however, in the spirit of the Pharisee, 
if these ple are of the common clay, and one con- 
cludes still wondering that they are not. Certainly, 
Frances Trollope was a sufficiently remarkable woman 
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to merit a biography, though her daughter-in-law, who 
is responsible for the present one, would have done her 
memory a more gallant justice if she had compressed 
the story of her life into one volume. As it is, there is 
** an intolerable deal of sack,” though he who is curious 
regarding the genesis of the woman novelist may find it 
worth his while to sift the essentials from the infinite 
digressions. It would seem that nothing portentous 
happened to Frances Trollope till her marriage with 
the pompous and cross-grained barrister whose name 
she subsequently rendered famous. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether she would ever have done so if Mr. 
Trollope had stuck to his trade instead of guttering 
away his patrimony in insane speculations. As it was, 
Mrs. Trollope found herself one day in America without 
visible means of sustenance either for herself or her four 
children. The idea of crystallizing her impressions of 
that country into a book occurred to her, and ‘‘ The 
Domestic Manners of the Americans” laid the corner- 
stone of her fame and activity. In 1832 America was, 
socially speaking, still waiting to be discovered, and 
Mrs. Trollope possessed a fluent pen and a sense of 
humour. The book made a hit, and society took its 
authoress to its capacious bosom. Once started on a 
literary career, Mrs. Trollope lost no time in following 
up her first success, which was considerable enough to 
induce Messrs. Whittaker & Treacher, publishers, to 
give her £400 for the first edition of her first novel. 

The result proved that the public would read anything 
by Mrs. Trollope, and she gave them anything. Her 
excuse was a family dependent on her exertions—the 
old pitiful excuse that has ruined many an artist. 
Whether Frances Trollope had in her the makings of 
an artist is doubtful. Her plodding industry was 
too manifest to admit of the suspicion of genius. Her 
books of travel, produced after a few weeks touring in 
Belgium, Vienna, and Paris, were but superficial studies 
then, and are now entirely out of date. Of her one 
hundred and two novels, ‘‘The Vicar of Wrexhill” is, in 
the opinion of her daughter-in-law, the best, although 
she is fain to confess that it is only read now ‘‘by those 
who are curious about the manners and tone of thought 
of sixty or seventy years ago.” Still, though posterity 
has suffered Mrs. Trollope’s voluminous works to fall 
into oblivion, her own generation set great store by 
them. She was féted by the rich and great, and abused 
by the ‘“‘Quarterly Review.” Many of her novels were 
written under extremely trying circumstances. During 
the period of her literary activity—which did not begin 
till she was past fifty—she watched by the deathbeds of 
two daughters and a son, laid there by consumption in 
the flower of their youth. The two sons who remained 
to her, Thomas Adolphus and Anthony, both inherited 
her literary talent. The historical works of the former 
are unquestionably the worthiest achievements of that 
family of many books, but it was on Anthony that his 
mother’s mantle fell. Like her, he wrote fiction without 
end, and reaped the reward of industry. Allowing for 
the difference of sex and generation, there is a close 
resemblance in the character of their minds. Both had 
the same sane outlook on life, the same shrewd percep- 
tion of character within narrow and rather prosaic limits. 
Again the same sound common sense and devotion to a 
painfully bourgeois domestic ideal distinguish both 
mother and son. 

There were differences too. Great sweetness of dis- 
position endeared Frances Trollope to all who gained 
her intimacy. Her friends and many persons of note 
were devoted to her; her sons adored her. In spite of the 
ceaseless financial difficulties in which she was involved, 
and the relentless pursuit of an arduous profession at 
an age when most women have done with all feverish 
activities, Mrs. Trollope’s life cannot be called unhappy. 
Her keen sense of humour and an incurably optimistic 
temperament which no reverses of fortune could embitter, 
kept youth in her blood and vitality in the pen until seven 
years before her death in 1863. One hundred and fifteen 
volumes bear testimony to her courage and industry. 
For her sake we could wish the testimony was less 
abundant, and that fate had permitted Frances Trollope 
‘to add something noteworthy to the literature of her 
country. The conditions under which she laboured were, 
however, such as rendered artistic work impossible. 
‘She wrote not for the love of writing, but for the support 
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of her family, and verily she had her reward. Adulation, 
however, spoiled her as little as misfortune had done. 
The engraving taken from Hervier’s portrait of her 
gives her a sincere and a strong face, without any 
especial comeliness. One wonders what she would 
have to say about the modern lady novelist, or whether 
any misgivings as to the ultimate development of litera- 
ture as a feminine pursuit ever darkened her rare leisure 
and her large content. 


THE METHOD OF MR. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


By George Meredith. 


“‘The Amazing Marriage.” ‘ 
Archibald Constable & 


Two vols. Westminter : 
Co. 1896. 


‘““T ORD ORMONT and his Aminta” had, to the 
sense of some of us, a touch of autumn. There 
were whispers that Mr. George Meredith was growing 
old. But here is the dispelling of such doubts, a book 
fit to stand beside anything that he has ever written. 
Of his previous work it is most like the ‘* Egoist.” 
Lord Fleetwood, the central figure, is a wealthy young 
nobleman, a monster of aristocratic self-respect, ‘‘ the 
slave of his word,” surrounded by a group of toadies, 
yet anxious to do his duty by the country so far as a 
busy and somewhat preoccupied country will permit, 
encourager of field sports, and especially of the noble 
art. But he has far finer possibilities in him than the 
Egoist, and carries us at last altogether out of comedy. 
He begins magnificently with a fine ambition to be the 
idol of his countrymen and counirywomen and perishes 
at last ‘‘ of his austerities,’’ Brother Russett in a moun- 
tain monastry. The other party to the marriage is 
another of Mr. Meredith’s triumphant androgynes, a 
wonderful girl with a man’s heart, born and bred in the 
remoteness of the Carinthian mountains, flung suddenly 
thence to be nursed, married, hated, discarded, insulted, 
and finally (too late) loved by the imperial Fleetwood. 
And set about these two are the eyes, the wonderful 
chorus of characters which Mr. Meredith uses so per-- 
sistently and with such amazing effect. The difficulty and 
peculiar individuality of his style lie not so much in his 
phrasing, distinctive though it is, as in his method of 
telling his story indirectly, through the means of puppet 
proxies. Itis inher failure to understand this, in her en- 
deavour to suggest Meredith by mere verbal inversions. 
and obscurities that ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes” shows the in- 
sufficiency of her study of her master. Take, for instance, 
the fight upon the HaslemerePunch Bowl in the vivid short 
story of three chapters which forms the introduction to 
the main narrative. ‘‘ Dame Gossip” asks: ‘‘ Who then 
was the gentleman who stopped the chariot with his 
three mounted attendants, on the road to the sea, on the 
heath by the Great Punch Bowl?” ‘Countess Fanny 
must have known him, and not once did she open her 
mouth to breathe his name. Yet she had no objection 
to talk of the adventure, and tellhow ....” And so 
on for a vivid paragraph.. Then, ‘‘ Simon Fettle was a 
plain, kindly creature, without a thought of mali¢e, who 
kept his master’s accounts. He fired the first shot at the 
foremost man, he relates, . . .” and so we go on for 
a space, hearing more of the business from Simon 
Fettle. Then comes a wonderful miniature of Charles 
Dumps, the postillion, who made a little fortune talking” 
about the business, but contradicted himself sadly. 
‘Yet we have the doctor of the village of Ipley, Dr. 
Cawthorne, a noted botanist, assuring us . . .” 

It is this perpetual shifting of the standpoint that 
limits Mr. Meredith’s public. As a method of narrating 
pure incident, as in this case, it is certainly not a little 
tiresome to many a well-meaning reader. But where 
it comes in with superlative success is in such an employ- 
ment as the analysis of the effect of Carinthia, who is 
by common standards a plain girl, upon Fleetwood. 
We have among the chorus one Woodseer, a character 
remarkably suggestive of the Stevenson of the Overland 
Voyage, a phrase-maker with a note-book. It is he 
calls her, ‘‘ A beautiful Gorgon—a haggard Venus.” He 
writes again, ‘‘ a panting look, a look of beaten flame ; 
2 look of one who has run, and at last beholds.” Wood- 
seer himself, we see—to the black finger nails—through 
the unfriendly comments of Sir Meeson Corby. He 
follows us through the book, to marry at last the girl 
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Madge, who is there as exponent of all the feminine 
sympathy, the activity and usefulness of Carinthia. 
Besides Woodseer’s memoranda we have fluttering on 
the edge of the tale, the pages of the book Carinthia’s 
father wrote long ago (only a few copies extant) of 
‘« Maxims for Men.” Out of it all, out of her effect on 
Dame Gossip, on Woodseer, on Madge, on Fleetwood, 
and on Lady Arpington, one conceives the woman, and 
how living she is! So blurred at the outline she has 
atmosphere, perspective—you turn to some explicit 
impersonal writer, and behold sheet-tin as men walking ! 
Plausible and well coloured perhaps from the one right 
point of view, but even from that, harsh of contour, and 
from elsewhere, showing the edge. . 

There is no one right method of telling a story—only 
the preposterous Unknown of ‘‘ How to Write Fiction” 
believes that. But for the presentation of a human 
being, at least, this artifice of seeing through the eyes of 
characters is supremely effective. Otherwise you can have 
only the author’s view. The theory of a scientific, an im- 
personal standpoint, is fallacious. The really logical scien- 
tific method would be to deal with Carinthia as so many 
pounds of bone, muscle, blood, and flesh, and state her 
velocity, orientation, latitude and longitude, from moment 
to moment. But a soul is determined by its surfaces of 
contact with other souls. lt may be Mr. Meredith 
sometimes carries his indirect method to excess, and 
puzzles a decent public, nourished on good healthy, 
straightforward marionettes. But we can find it in us 
to return thanks even for his excesses. And assuredly 
this book is as fine, and vigorous, and subtle as anything 
he has ever written. 


FICTION. 


“*The Second Jungle Book.” By Rudyard Kipling. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

a ‘THE Second Jungle Book” is adisappointment—from 

Mr. Kipling. The same vigorous treatment of situa- 
tions amazingly imagined is there, but it no longer comes 
with the overpowering freshness of its predecessor, the 
storiesare pitched together clumsily, without any sanese- 
quence, and once and again something goes wrong with 
them. Far the best is ‘‘ Red Dog,” with a wonderful place 
of rocks where the black bees had multiplied for centuries, 
a gorge hung with ‘‘black shining velvet curtains,” 
“the clotted millions of the bees,” vast accumulation 
of new combs, and old, spongy, fungoid trash and wasted 
honey, into which Mowgli leads the host of the dhole to 
their destruction. That is on a level with anything in 
the first ‘‘ Jungle Book,” and so too are the verses ‘‘ A 
Ripple Song.” But ‘‘ How Fear Came” is a failure, 
ill balanced, an oleograph in a frame of carved ivory, 
a powerful description of drinking-time during a drought 
to frame a feeble jungle travesty of the story of Cain 
and Abel. Unequal, too (for Mr. Kipling), is the 
“King’s Ankus.” The aged Cobra that guards the 
forgotten treasure in the desolate city is a wonderful 
invention. But at that the invention gave out, and the 
story fizzles for a space, while the jewelled Ankus passes 
from hand to hand, carrying covetousness and murder 
with it, as thoughit were madein Germany foramoral story 
on the undesirableness of riches. In ‘* Quiquerne,” an 
Arctic tale, the ‘‘local colour” has been laid on in inartis- 
tic abundance. ‘‘ Kotuko,” we read, ‘‘ went on with his 
carving, and Kadlu threw a rolled bundle of leather 
dog-harnesses into a tiny little room that opened from one 
side of the house, slipped off his heavy deerskin hunting- 
suit, put it into a whalebone net that hung above on the 
lamp, and dropped down on the sleeping-bench to 
whittle at a piece of frozen seal-meat till Amoraq, his 
wife, should bring the regular dinner of boiled meat and 
blood soup.” Most instructive, is it not? This is 
perhaps the worst book Mr. Kipling has produced. 
Nevertheless—and though the Undertakers is a trifle 
ghastly—it is certainly the finest gift-book for youngsters 
that has been published this year. The illustrations are 
delicately done, but by no means so effective as those 
we remember by Mr. Cecil Aldin, illustrating these same 
stories on their publication in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Budget.” 


“*The Stolen Bacillus ; and other Incidents.” By H. G. 
Wells. London: Methuen & Co. 1895. 


. The bundle of short stories included in ‘‘ The Stolen 
Bacillus” follows close upon Mr.. Wells’s striking 
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achievements with ‘‘The Time Machine” and ‘The 
Wonderful Visit.” These tales are obviously earlier 
work, but they are none the less interesting, not only 
as indicative of the strides which the author’s imagina- 
tion has since taken, but also in themselves and for 
what they are. In truth, Mr. Wells seems to us to 
understand the art of the short story more completely 
than he has yet understood that of the novel. These 
stories present few irrelevancies, and those which appear 
are slight and immaterial. He has, however, a trick of 
putting his narrative into the mouth of a character, a 
trick which will be easily dropped, and is in any case of 
little consequence. But what mainly strikes one is the 
full nature of his talent. It is various, complex, and is 
never at a loss or in difficulties. Even when he con- 
descends to a lower theme, as, for example, in ‘‘ The 
Hammerpond Park Burglary,” he nevertheless displays 
his qualities boldly ; and when he is at his best he is 
always strenuous and individual. The fifteen tales in 
this volume remind one not infrequently of Mr. Kipling. 
Mr. Wells, if less forcible, indeed, has a more deli- 
cate method. Mr. Kipling could hardly have written 
‘« Epyornis Island,” though he might very well have 
written ‘‘ The Flying Man.” Mr. Kipling’s humour is 
boisterous; it captures by storm ; if the truth betold, it has 
an element of false gaiety. Noone can read half a dozen 
of these tales of Mr. Wells without perceiving a very 
sprightly and subtle trait in them of humour. And in 
the matter of strength the younger writer again bears 
resemblance to his predecessor. ‘‘ The Lord of the 
Dynamos” is as horrid and as natural a piece of tragedy 
as we have read for a long time. Throughout all these 
stories Mr. Wells’s mind leans tothe useof scientifictheory 
in fiction. Manyturn upon natural orphysical phenomena. 
‘« The Stolen Bacillus” itself is a yeu d’esprit, but the story 
of ‘The Strange Orchid,” ‘‘In the Avw Observatory,” 
and “‘ The Treasure in the Forest,” show a remarkable 
deftness in the employment of scientific resources in 
fiction. It is impossible yet to say what Mr. Wells will 
make of his high talents, but it is safe to believe that 
they will take him a long way. He is still in a manner 
learning his craft, but such experiments as these would 
go far, and have gone far, to make a lesser man’s 
reputation. The ordinary reader of fiction may be glad 
to know that these stories are eminently readable from 
one cover to the other, but they are more than that: 
they are the impressions of a very striking imagination, 
which, it would seem, has a great deal within its reach. 


‘*Boconnoc.” By Herbert Vivian. London: Henry 
& Co. 1895. 

It is five or six years since Mr. Herbert Vivian 
delighted us with the magnificent impertinences of his 
‘‘ Whirlwind,” the most youthful and irresponsible of 
papers. He created then an impression of brilliant 
promise, an impression that he seems absurdly eager to 
deepen rather than justify. Here he is again, as youthful, 
more youthful indeed, than in his brilliant adolescence, 
as gallantly impertinent, as consciously irresponsible. 
His contemporaries have passed on into the business of 
life, and.a new generation of downy-faced men of the 
world is with us. There is something pathetic, some- 
thing a little suggestive of the maiden of thirty, in Mr. 
Vivian’s persistent gambols. To prefix a horoscope of 
the book, to address a preface to ‘‘ Messieurs the 
Critics,” are such deliberately naive proceedings, such 
serious attempts to maintain a tradition of gay absur- 
dity, that those who wish him well cannot help but feel 
sad; and the dating of it, ‘‘ the 261st anniversary of the 
birth of King James II.,” reminds us, touchingly, that 
once we were entertained by Mr. Vivian's Stuart procli- 
vities. And the substance of the book is boyishtoo. It 
is the public schoolboy’s view of life we get: his magni- 
ficent emotional poses, his absurd exogenous sentiment, 
his passion for lordly contempt, his financial shiftiness 
and pompous sensitiveness to the ignoble aspect of 
monetary considerations. Nothing could be finer in its 
glorious puerility than the prodigal Boconnoc’s opening 
of his letter from home. A pageful of procession to the 
post-office, and the letter is secured ; ‘‘ the prodigal’s 
heart gave a great bound within him, and on the 
first impulse he was for tearing it open and reading 
it in the dim half light of the post-office.” But that 
would destroy the finest possibilities of attitude, be 
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against all the traditions of the game of playing at 
manliness. ‘‘He decided to read it in the Piazza 
fortified by a glass of brandy.” So there followed 
a flight down the Merceria, a little table under the 
archway at Florian’s, afd a call for brandy. He 
**tossed off a succession of thimblefuls of brandy.” 
He “still shrank from opening the letter he had been 
yearning to receive.” Equally characteristic is the 
serious treatment of the lawless love of Boconnoc 
for Mrs. Briggs, one of those love affairs that, like 
American watches, are stamped out by the machinery of 
tradition in innumerable multitudes, all with a stepmother 
and a loveless marriage as a setting, and all with 
‘* marriage in the sight of heaven” for the mainspring 
of their mechanism. Mr. Vivian deals with Monte 
Carlo in intimate detail, the love-letters of Mrs. Briggs 
have the flavour of truth, and the presentations of the 
Landlady as enemy are delightfully unjust and malignant. 
Breadth of view there is none, Mr. Vivian has learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing since his ‘‘ Whirlwind” 
days. Good people are people who give Boconnoc money, 
undeserved praise, employment, sympathy, admiration. 
The best person of all calls him a pretty boy. Bad 
people annoy or disregard Boconnoc, dress and eat in 
ways he dislikes, have opinions or methods that he does 
not understand. But if the book is written from an 
extraordinarily narrow standpoint, it is entirely true to 
that standpoint, and no one deliberately ironical could 
have preserved so continuously the indisputable humour 
of the schoolboy attitude. It is not a book to praise for 
its intention or the artistic quality of its performance, 
but it is, nevertheless, a book that the reviewer has read, 
and many other people will read, with interest and 
entertainment, from beginning to end for the sake of its 
unconscious self-revelations. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“For Life and Liberty.” By Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 
London: Blackie & Son. 1895. 

“Two Gallant Rebels.” By Edgar Pickering. London : Blackie 
& Son. 1895. 

“ At War with Pontiac.” By Kirk Munroe. London: Blackie 
& Son. 1895. 


D® GORDON STABLES is a practised hand at composing 

books for boys, and the hand shows all his craft and geni- 
ality in “ For Life and Liberty.” This is a cheery story of the 
Secession War, and is ingeniously contrived to exhibit something 
of the movements of the American fleet, as well as the campaigns 
of both armies. The hero, Osmond Lloyd—a Yorkshire boy, 
not Scots—is a runaway who, through the friendly offices of the 
captain of a steamship, gets across the Atlantic with his school- 
fellow, Kenneth Reid. Osmond joins the Southerners with two 
cousins, and serves in the army, while Kenneth enters the 
navy. It needs not be said they see plenty of service. The rest 
is history. 

Mr. Pickering’s two gallant rebels are young Englishmen, 
who, after surviving a shipwreck in Brittany, join the Royalist 
revolt against the National Convention, and distinguish them- 
selves in the fights of Thouars and Fontenay. By good luck 
and active friends, they escape the executions and moyades of 
Carrier ; and one of them, Claude Oglander, marries a lovely 
Breton lady, whom he has saved from the persecution of a 
Republican admirer. ‘This is an interesting story, with plenty 
of fighting in it. < 

“At War with Pontiac” shows to advantage Mr. Kirk 
Munroe’s skill in design and power of narration. The famous 
Indian chief aud his operations against the English in Fort 
Detroit and elsewhere are admirably portrayed. Very well 
imagined, also, are the adventures of Major Donald Hester 
among the hostile Indians. That he should live to marry the 
daughter of Pontiac is surprising, considering how near death 
his dangerous search for his captured sister brings him. He is 
saved on one occasion only by Pontiac’s discovery of the bear, 
that chief's token, and the magic ring tattooed on his arm. 
The exploits of the ingenious Paymaster Bullen, and his eccentric 
voyages in a tub, afford entertainment of a Jighter kind. Every 
healthy boy will delight in this capital story. 


“ Old Farm Fairies.” By Henry Christopher McCook. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1895. 


This recreative and exceedingly ingenious volume will be 
welcome to all who know Mr. McCook’s previous book, 
“Tenants of an Old Farm,” which, we believe, enjoyed scarcely 
less popularity on this side of the Atlantic than in America. 
The Old Farm Fairies are Brownies, Scottish Brownies imported 
into the States. With them goes a spider-pixie, a spy upon 
their proceedings, who raises the American spiders, who are 
likewise pixies, to make war upon the Brownies. The battles of 
the Brownies and the Pixies are carried on with extreme bitter- 
ness and audacity. The sympathies of good entomologists are 
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necessarily with the latter. Indeed, the author himself confesses 
“some qualms on the scientific side at compelling my friends 
the spiders, to play the part of Pixies.” But he was soon 
reconciled to the unfriendly employment of the “Arancad tribes.” 
The water-spiders suggested smugglers, pirates, and sailors ; 
the trap-door spiders and the burrowers permitted incidents of 
mysterious caves and underground passages; the ballooning 
spiders allowed of modern military methods ; and so on with 
the other species. And allied to excellent purpose are the 
naturalist’s fancy and science. Mr. McCook, as the entomologist 
at play, is decidedly entertaining. For the more exacting reader 
he has appended some useful explanatory notes. Those who 
read the book for “the story” will imbibe much useful informa- 
tion in the pleasantest form. Mr. Daniel Beard and other 
artists provide many admirable drawings of the Spiders and 
Brownies at work and at war, the dwelling-places of the spiders, 
and other engaging subjects. The reproduction of drawings by 
a boy of eight are certain to amuse and interest not boys only, 
but all who were once boys. 


“Ship Daphne.” By the Rev. T. S. Millington. London: 
Nisbet & Co. 1895. 
“The Lady’s Manor.” By Emma Marshall. London: Nisbet 


& Co. 1895. 


Mr. Millington’s “ Story of the City and the Sea” possesses 
two distinct streams of interest, which in due course converge 
harmoniously. The City portion is concerned with the elder of 
two brothers, whom circumstances consign to the uncongenial 
position of clerk in an office of shipowners. The clerks and 
their occupations are depicted with excellent realism. There is 
an obnoxious manager, who is ultimately found to be a rogue 
by the clever contrivance of one “ Mr. Adolphus,” who is a good 

hotographer though a bad clerk. The younger of the two 

rothers goes to sea in the Daphne, one of the firm’s ships, and 
is supposed to be lost, after a mysterious collision of the vessel 
with an unknown craft. He turns up again, to the joy of the 
captain and crew. 

“ The Lady’s Manor” is a pretty story, told in Mr. Marshall’s 
clear and telling fashion. There is a moral in it, but it is not unduly 
forced. Myrtle Cameron is an heiress who aspires to an educa- 
tional training greatly superior to that of her young lady friends. 
The latter, it must be owned, are more agreeable than Miss 
Cameron, who is a trifle conceited and imperious, Miss Brown, 
who is coaching her, preparatory to going to Oxford, tells her 
that, much as she prizes the “higher education,” she sets more 
store on the “ womanly graces.” Whether Myrtle learned the 
great lesson that there are better things than “intellectual 
culture” we do not know, for the end of the story leaves her 
still learning that lesson. 


“The Garden Behind the Moon.” Written and Illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 1895. 

“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” Illustrated by J. Finnemore 
and F. L. Emanuel. Edited by Edric Vredenburg. London : 
Raphael Tuck & Sons. 1895. 


Children who are curious about what lies behind the moon 
may learn something of the matter from Mr. Howard Pyle’s 
story of little David, “silly David,” as the village children call 
him, who went by the “moon-path” across the sea, and saw 
many wonders and did great deeds. Although a moon-story, 
Mr. Pyle’s wonder-book is not especially ethereal in character, 
nor compact of gossamer and moonshine. His drawings are by 
no means diaphanous in texture, or fairy-like in conception. 
They have a solidity and substance that no moonbeams would 
pierce. The children in the moon-garden make a pretty and 
pre-Raphaelitish picture. An imposing creation is the great 
black horse with the white wings, on whose back David flies off 
with the Princess. But he is not the winged horse of Ariosto. 
The man of iron, who so affrights the youthful pair, is a purely 
modern invention, and not at all Spenserian. But these, and 
the rest, will serve to exercise the imagination of wonder-loving 
children. 

Shakespeare, as some do think, as little needs illustrating as 
editing. The editing of Mr. Vredenburg of the “ Merry Wives 
of Windsor” before us, appears to amount to nothing more than 
would be looked for in a stage or acting version. There are 
no notes and other superfluities. The illustrations in colour by 
Mr. Finnemore recall the stage at times, and not unpleasantly ; 
and certain of Mr. Emanuel’s tiny sketches may be described 
as neat illustrative comment. 


“The Sea King’s Daughter, and other Poems.” By Amy 
Mark. Decorated with designs by Bernard Sleigh, en- 
graved by the designer and L. A. Talbot. Birmingham : 
Napier & Co. London: Tylston & Edwards and A. P. 
Marsden. 1895. 

In this volume of the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft, the 
decorative quality of the designs is somewhat to seek. In 
several instances beauty is wholly absent from the page, and 
an affected archaism predominates. The last page of “The 
Sea King’s Daughter” is positively ugly. Certain of the other 
cuts in the same poem are cramped and confused. The artist, 
indeed, appears to have been inspired by an inveterate objec- 
tion to the grace of simplicity. In its place there is a studied 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition és ¢s. in time for the Indian and Colonial mails 
every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First Edition 
cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the regular 
issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON 
STREET, STRAND; or fo the City OrFice, 18 FINCH LANE, 
CorRNHILL, E.C. ’A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on 
application. 


PARIS. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. Boyveau & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI'S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
DuPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines,and Le KiosQuE 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Catucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE &CO 


Ventilating and Sanitary Engineers 
Latest Appliances 
Newest Designs—Best Selection 
By all the Leading Makers 


WARMING APPLIANCES 


ALL SYSTEMS and PATENTS 
RADIATORS and HOT WATER COILS 
HOT WATER CIRCULATION TO 
CORRIDORS, BATHS, and LAVATORIES 


WARMING G_APPLIANCES 
KITCHEN RANGES 


With High and Low Pressure Boilers 
Independent Boilers for Large Heating Schemes. 
ARCADIAN” and “CLARENCE” OIL 
WARMING STOVES 
Estimates free. Estimates free. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


A USEFUL CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT IS A BOX 
OF 


VESTAL VINOLIA SOAP. 


BREAKFAST —SUPPER. 


ms 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


Bedrooms for one person, from 7s. 6d. pe Se; for two, from ras. 
Suites of Apartments, consisting of Sitting, and private Bath-room, 
&c., from 30s. Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 

Savoy Dinner (7s. 6d.) is served in the Salle 4 Manger, from 6 to 8.30, at 


RESTAURANT. 
With large terrace is the finest in Europe. The Orchestra 
during dinner and supper. 


AM USEM ENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Admission Daily One 90, 6d. from London and back 
WULFF’S GREAT ‘CONTINENTAL CIRCUS 


EQUESTRIAN, PANTOMIME. 
A Grand Spectacular ee ion of 
A BOAR HUNT OF THE XVI. CENTURY. 
A Real Hunt with Real Boars, Real Stags, High Mettled Steeds, One hundred 
and fifty Hunters, Keepers, &c. 
One of the most and Spectacles ever 
witnes: in E 
TWO PERFORMANCES ON AND EF TER BOXING DAY AT 
REE AND HALF-PAST SEVEN. 
Afternocn on Saturday, December 21st, Monday, 
Tuesday, ember 23 and 24, at 3.0. 
Thousands of Sixpenny and Shilling seats. 
Reserved Seats, 2/6, 3/6. 5 , may be booked in advance. 
Children under twelve half price to numbered seats only. 


RURY LANE.—Sir Augustus Harris's Seventeenth 
Grand Pantomime CINDERELLA. BOXING NIGHT at 7.30, and 
Twice Daily at 1.30 and 7.30. Box Office open from 10 a.m 


SPA WINTER SEASON. At the Belgian Monte Carlo, 
within 12 hours of London, you find sheltered invigorating climate, 
a CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, Roulette, Trente et Quarante 
ways open, and high-claxs accommodation at 1o francs per diem, absol absolutely in in- 
clusive. For full details, address M. JuLes Crenay, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 
in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September 1896. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 
Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Three 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, at the 


RADLEY COLLEGE, Scholarships 1896. Two of £80, 
one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17. For particulars apply to the 
WarbeEn, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL; Entrance Scholarships—Exami- 
nation, March 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1896. Apply, Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ALL COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.—WALTER 
WREN, M.A., Cambridge, PREPARES CANDIDATES for Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, India, Home, and Ceylon Civil Services, India Forest and Police De- 
ments, Eastern Cadetships and Student Interpreters ; references to paren 
Re, of candidates who have lately passed i» high places for all the above. FIRS 
for 1.C.S., SECOND for Woolwich, FIRST for India Forests, &c. Moderate 


terms and no extras. 7 Powis Square, w. 


SHIPPING, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling st PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 


NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
F. GREE ead Offices : 
Managers: {ANDERSON, AN ANDERSON &CO. — 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. o or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


COMMERCIAL. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 


[== IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, FIRE, 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ‘ ST., E. C.; and 22 PALL MALL, s.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, [Founpep 1710, 
60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1894, £393,622,400. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS, 


Blanagert | ECHENARD, Chef de Cuisine; Maitre ESCOFFIER. 


EDWARD W, BROWNE, F.S.S., eye 
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British Orpban Asylum, 
SLOUGH. 


For the Maintenance and Education of Destitute 
Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all de- 
nominations, whose parents were once in prosperous circum- 
stances. Orphans are admitted between the ages of 7 and 
12, and are retained until 15. 


The Committee earnest/y appeal for increased support of 
an Institution which has been carrying on its work of use- 
fulness nearly 7o years, and which is dependent on 
Voluntary aid. 


Subscriptions and Donations most thankfully received. 
Annual Subscriptions :—For One Vote, ros. 6d. ; for Two 
Votes, #1 1s.; Life Subscription for One Vote, 45 5s. ; 
for Two Votes, £10 ros. 


Bankers—MeEssrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, AND MANCHESTER 
AND SALFORD Bank, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


Offices—62 BisHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 


Lonpon, E.C. 


CHARLES T. HOSKINS, 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H, THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY, 
H.R.H, THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to 
Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a ‘‘ Home” 
where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practical instruction 
in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all H ousehold Duties, 
and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their own clothes, Over 650 
have thus been more or less provided for. There are now nearly 100 on 
the books, The Building affords ample room for 50 more, but for want of 
funds they cannot be received. 


Children are admitted on election, by payment till eleeted, on purchase 
on presentation, subject to the life of the donor, 


A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 
The Charity is in 
URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
DONATIONS, 


Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and wil? 
be gratefully received by Messrs. HERRIES & Co., Bankers, 16 St. James's 
Street, and by the SECRETARY, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mali, S.W., where 
all communications should be addresed. 


WEMYSS, Chairman, 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 


ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


~ (With which is United the Blind Female Annuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs. GEORGE POCOCK AnD 


Honorary Secretaries { PERCY R. POCOCK. 


HIS Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own homes in 
sums ranging from 10s, to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of 700 Persioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood " Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of THirTY GuINEAS. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 21 years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20 if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of parish 
relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed form 
provided by the Society. Subscribers of 10s. 6¢. annually, or Donors of 
Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the multiples 
thereof in proportion, The payment of a Legacy to the Society confers 
upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 bequeathed. 
The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all information, will 
be forwarded on application, Contributions will be gratefully received by 
the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co, 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, Esq., Treasurer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 


— Bridge Road, London, 
4 


THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye, 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patrons. 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE, QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 


President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE, 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 
reasurers | LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tus HosPITAL receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system o# 
true Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment, 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied, 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day 
more urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye 
Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and a i 
needs of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and t United 
Kingdom, 

The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients 
is wholly inadequate to the ay Awe | demand for reiief. This wil? 
necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, 
and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern improvements 
rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, 
asum of at least £50,000 will be required. 

The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subsoriptions for main- 
tenance , and they earnestly wees with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New i ° 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs, 
Coutts & Co., Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Seevetarp. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED, | 
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LONDON, NEW YORK, AND PHILADELPHIA, 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


December 16, 1895. 


PHILADELPHIA READING RAILROA 


COMPANY’S 


GENERAL MORTGAGE BONDS ; 


FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD PREFERENCE INCOME BONDS; 


DEFERRED INCOME BONDS; 
STOCK ; and of 


RECEIPTS OF CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK THEREFOR. 


prnee to the announcement of Messrs. Frederic P. Olcott, Adrian Iselin, 

jun., J. Kennedy Tod, Henry Budge, Thomas Denny, George H. Earle, jun., 
Sidney F. Tyler, Samuel R. Shipley, and Richard Y. Cook, Committee, a plan 
has been prepared for the reorganisation of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
system. 

This plan has our cordial approval, and pursuant to an arrangement with the 
committee we have undertaken to act as managers to carry it into effect. Unless 
the acceptance of the plan shall be so general as in the opinion of the managers to 
obviate the necessity of foreclosure, the properties of the existing Reading 
Companies will be sold, and successor companies will be organised under the laws 
of Pennsylvania and the stocks and securities of these successor companies will be 
vested in a new Company, formed or to be formed under the laws of Pennsylvania, 
or of some other State. 

In our opinion there is no serious difficulty in the way of a reorganisation by fore- 
<losure, and the plan has been prepared on the assumption that foreclosure will 
probably be necessary to carry out the plan. 

The following securities wiil be created :— 

1. General mortgage 100 year Four per Cent Gold Bonds for 114,000,000 dols, 
The mortgage will further provide for the issue, if found desirable, of additional 
bonds secured thereby, not exceeding 21,000,000 dols., to meet the outstandin 
Philadelphia and Reading Terminal Bonds and Philadelphia and Reading Coal rm | 
Iron Bonds, in which case these bonds, or the property covered thereby, will be 
brought under the new mortgage. As additional security therefor, suitable arrange- 
ments will be made for a sinking fund out of the revenues from the Coal and Iron 
Company, or its successor, to be used to retire new general mortgage bonds, but no 
compulsory redemption of the new bonds can be made prior to their maturity. 

The new mortgage will, subject only to the bonds for which reservation is made, 
1}: based upon properties or securities of all the lines of railroad owned by the 
vhiladelphia and Reading Railroad Company, 327 miles, various leasehold lines, 
552 miles more or less and all the property of the Coal and Iron Company or the 
securities thereof, representing nearly 200,000 acres cf coal and timber land. It will 
also have the benefit of equipment valued at about 10,000,000 dols, but now subject 
to about 7,300,000 dols. of Car Trust Obligations, which are to be acquired under the 
plan, and also the marine equipment of the Company. It will further have a first 
lien upon a majority or more of the capital stock of various properties essential to 
the system, no part of which is covered by the present — mortgage. The 
securities thus to be pledged earned last year an income of 585,000 dols., of which 
448,000 dols. was actually received by the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company in the way of dividends, the remainder being retained for betterments and 
workivg capital. The new mortgage will thus have the security of a vast amount of 
valuable property, in addition to that afforded by the present general mortgage. 

2. Non-cumulative Four per Cent First Preferred Stock for 28,000,000 dols. 

3. Non-cumulative Four per Cent Second Preferred Stock for 42,000,000 dols. 

4. Common Stock for 70,000,000 dols. 

Provision will be made that at any time after dividends at the rate of four per 
cent per annum shall have been paid for two successive years on the first preferred 
stock, the new Company may convert the second preferred stock at par, one half into 
first preferred stock and one half into common stock, and the amounts of these latter 
may be increased in conformity. 

Provision will be made that the stock of the new Company shall be held by voting 
trustees for five years and thereafter until the new first preferred stock shall have 
received four per cent cash dividends per annum for two consecutive years, 
although the trustees may deliver the stock at an earlier date. The voting trustees 
will in the meanwhile deliver certificates of beneficial interest as usual. O/ the bonds 
44,550,000 dols. will be used for undisturbed bonds, 4,000,000 dols. are sold to a 
syndicate, 20,000,000 dols. are for new construction, additional equipment, &c., 
under carefully-guarded restrictions, not over 1,500,000 dols. to be used in any one 
year. These SS will be used only in such a manner as additionally to secure the 
«ew mortgage. 


The basis of exchange of existing securities is as follows :— 


RECEIVE: 
338 
Zz avo nO; 2 
c. c. 
‘General Mortgage Bonds (‘‘stamped” re- 
ceipts heretofore issued by Central Trust 
“assented ”)....... 2 | 100 
General ortgage Bonds (‘‘unstamped” 
receipts heretofore issued by Central Trust 
Cc pany when “ d 12 100 
General Mortgage Bonds heretofore unde- 
‘posited (when deposited in exchange for 
assented receipts of Central Trust Com- 
PANY) 12 | 100 
First Preference Income Bonds .. Too 
cond Preference Income Bonds -liZ 65 
Third Preference Income Bonds............... +| © 35 
Deferred Income Bonds —" 20 
5 «= 


The foregoing percentages as to bonds are based upon their principal amount, 

Undeposited bonds must be deposited with all unpaid coupons. 

The 12 per cent in cash for unstamped receipts and for heretofore undeposited 
general mortgage bonds represents coupons from July 1, 1893, to January 1, 1896, 
and is payable on or before completion of the reorganisation, with interest at 6 per 
cent per annum from the dates of maturity of the respective coupons until paid. By 
means of this payment, unstamped certificates and heretofore undeposited bonds are 
placed upon the same footing as the stamped certificates. 

The new bonds will be for 1000 dols. each. Interest will start from January 1, 
1896 ; the first coupon to mature July 1, 1896, and will be at 4 per cent per annum. 

The assessments are zo per cent on the first, second, and third preference income 
bonds, 20 per cent on the stock (say 10 dols. per share), and 4 per cent on the 
deferred income bonds. The assessment is payable in four equal instalments, at 
least thirty days apart. The first instalment of one-fourth of the entire amount must 
be paid on or before January 10, 1896. 

A syndicate has been formed which definitely underwrites the payment of the 
assessments and all other cash requirements of the plan—in all about 28,000,000 dols, 
—and also guarantees the extension or payment of some 20,000,000 dols. Improve- 
ment Mortgage Bonds, and Coal and Iron Company's Bonds, most of which will 
mature within the next two years. 

The financial requirements not only of the reorganisation but of the new Company, 
as stated above, are thus fully provided for, as set forth in the plan, 

The annual fixed charges of the reorganised system will be about 9,300,000 dols. 
An almost immediate reduction of nearly 500,000 dols. per annum in these fixed 
charges will, however, be effected through the refunding or extension of various 
bonds shortly to mature. 

The net earnings of the system for the past four years, terminating November 30, 
were 


1892 ove one 12,472,190°60 dols, 
1893 ove ose ons 11,172,690°56 dols, 
1894 oe ove ove ove 9,839,971 °32 dols. 
1°95 (estimated as to November) 9,624, 12300 dols. 


The new Company will start without floating debt, and will be relieved from the 
embarrassment of Car Trusts, which during the last five years have absorbed upwards 
of 4,500,000 dols. from its net income, and which, uoless provided for as part of a 
comprehensive plan of reorganisation, will further absorb over 7,300,000 dols, addi- 
tional in the next five years. 

The new fixed charges will be well within the net income of the system even in 
the past years of extreme depression, and the new Company will start not only with 
a substantial working cash capital, but also with power to provide facilities for the 
increase of business. 

Copies of the agreement and plan of reorganisation are now ready for distribution, 
and all security holders are invited to obtain them from us. They set forth in 
detail many features which it is impracticable to condense into this circular, but 
which are of much importance to security holders, as all depositors are bound 
thereby without regard to this circular. 

All holders of bonds and stocks affected by the plan may now deposit their 
securities with either of us at our offices, receiving therefor negotiable receipts 
exchangeable at any time for reorganisation certificates, 

Securities not deposited with us will not be entitled to participate in the benefits of 
the reorganisation. 

Holders of receipts of the Central Trust Company of New York for general 
mortgage bonds deposited under the existing bondholders’ ag of 7th May 
1894, are not itled to the benefits of this plan, unless within the time to be 
limited therefor such existing receipts be produced at one of our offices and stamped 
by us as assenting to this plan. 

Holders of receipts heretofore issued by the Central Trust Company of New York 
for first, second, and third preference income bonds, deferred income bonds and 
stocks must surrender the same to us, and obtain new certificates hereunder in 
exchange therefor in order to entitle them to the benefit of the plan. Receipts bt 
so exchanged will not be entitled to participation herein. 

Any further information connected with the reorganisation which may be desired 
by security holders will be furnished upon application at any of our offices. 


J. S. MORGAN & CO., 22 Old Broad Street, London. 
J. P. MORGAN & CO., 23 Wall Street, New York. 
DREXEL & CO, Philadelphia. 
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The Saturday Review. 


21 December, 1895. 


“THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
Daughters” 
“FIVE per cent was regarded as the current rate of Interest on 


“security when familias set up ; now he must 
** himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 


Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000. 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Othces, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO. 
Invested Funds £8,690,934. 
Fire. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 
LIFE LARCE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 
AppLy FoR Prospectus. 


Head Offices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


SouTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY.—Sale 


by Tender of £20,000 Five per cent Perpetual Debenture Stock. 
Minimum Price £172} PER CENT. 

Notice is hereby given, that it is the intention of the Directors of this Company to 
sell by Tender £20,000 of Five per cent Perpetual Debenture Stock in accordance 
with the provisions of ‘‘ The South Metropolitan Gas Act, 1882.” 

Particulars of same, with form of tender, can be obtained at this Office on applica- 
tion to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before Wednesday, the 
ast day of Jan 

The Stock will lotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be accepted 
at a lower price than at the rate of £172} money for each £100 Debenture Stock. 


Offices, 709a Old Kent Road, S.E. RANK BUSH 
ent 
7th December 1895 : Secre 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Old and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 
For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of purchase arranged at Cash Prices, 


Specialty: Light Cob-sized LANDAUS, 


815-817 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COLD MINE, LAND & EXPLORATION SHARES. 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 71 Palmerston Buildings, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “ MONITOR, LONDON.” 


Large buyers and sellers of South African Gold Mining, 
Land, and Exploration shares. Close market prices guaran- 
teed. Low Contango rates. Accounts opened for settlement 
in three months, if desired. All profits paid directly accounts 
gre closed. 


Send for our selected list of the best Mine and other shares for investment or 
. speculation. 


H, HALFORD & CO., 
70 &71 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C 


re United Kingdom and Abroad. 
4 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 438, 7%. 6d, 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On com- 
ison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
| ow prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 168, 98, 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
Also a very large Stock of medium and high-class wines, 


Including Vintages 1868, '70, '74, '77, '78, ‘80, '84, '89, ‘91. 
PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES, 


6 Dozens Delivered to any Railway Station, 
Price List Free by Post. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester: 26 Market St. 


RIO GRANDE IRRIGATION. 

N EW HOMES in the “SUNSHINE STATE” of 
AMERICA. EXCEPTIONAL opportunity to join FRUIT and VINE 
GROWING COLONY in NEW MEXICO, U.S.A. ONLY SMALL CAPITAL 
REQUIRED. Land on ten years’ time. Experienced Local Adviser. Income 
first year. LARGE PROFITS, Superior market and railway facilities. 1500 
miles nearer than California to Chicago and New York. Four to seven weeks 
EARLIER Fruiting Season. IDEAL CLIMATE FOR WEAK LUNGS, 
Splendid shooting. For FREE illustrated pamphiet and full particulars, address, 
esilla Valley Irrigation Colony, 34 Victoria Street, London, _S.W. 


BOOKS. 
THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS REVIEW. 


THE SECOND NUMBER IS NOW READY. 
Price ONE SHILLING. Yearly Subscription, Three Shillings, 


CONTENTS. 

Notes anp Comments.— THe Rerort oF THE RoyaAL COMMISSION ON 
Seconvary Epucation. By the Rev. C. Darnell.—AsstsTANT-MASTERS AND 
Turirt. By A. C. Bartholomew.—Ho.ipay Tasks. I. By Mrs. Arthur Sidgwick. 
II. Bell.—Preparatory Scuoor Ipeats. By Alex. Devine. —PREPARATORY 
ScHoois CurRIcuLuM. By E. D. Mansfield. II. By Howard Swan. III. By 
C. D. Olive. 1V. By W.S. Gibson.—Tue History Lesson. By C. C. Lynam.— 
NecativeE Rewarps AND PunisHMENTS. By Rev. J. H. Witkin -— Tue 
TEACHING OF ENGuisH Lirerature. By H C. Tillard.—Naturat SciENcE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. T. H. M.—Puysicat TRAINING IN PREPARATORY 
Scuoots. By E. P. Arnold.—Tue Present Postrion OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
By Vox Clamantis. 


May be ordered from any Bookseller, or direct from the Publishers, 


Messrs. RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL & CO., 
34 Kinc Srreet, Covent Garpen, Lonpon. 


MESSRS. LUZAC & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
EUROPE IN CHINA. The History of Hongkong. 


From the Beginning to the Year 1882. By E. J. E:ret, Ph.D., Inspector of 
Schools, Hongkong. 8vo, pp. vii., 575. ith Index, 15s. ‘ 


A HISTORY OF THE DECCAN. By J. D. B. 


Grisste. With numerous Illustrations, Plates, Portraits, Maps and Plans. 
Vol. Price 

The first volume gives the History of the First Kingdom, under the Bahmanee 
Sultans, the Civil Wars that broke out after Aurangzebe’s death, the Episode of the 
great “ ey * Zulficcar Khan and the two Seyds, and ends with the inde- 
pendence of the first Nizam Asaf Jah, 

Vol. 11. will be issued in the course of 1896. 


LUZAC & CO., Publishers to the India Office, 
46 Great Russet Street, Lonpon, W.C. 


Social Life and Government in Russia. 


RUSSIAN POLITICS. 


BY 


HERBERT M. THOMPSON, M.A. 


With Five Maps, Cloth, 16s. 


LONDON: 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


WORKS BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


4-Bots, JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
=e THE RED COCKADE: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
“Incident succeeds incident with exciting rapidity; we are always breathless ; 
the end is in the inevitable wedding. It is an excellent story, and we hope Mr. 
We man will give us the continuation he half promises. "— Yorkshire Post. 
e are greatly mistaken if ‘The Red Cockade’ does not take rank with the 
as best book that Mr Weyman has written, both by its intrinsic interest and by 
the supreme skill with which | its narrative and its powerful word-pictures are woven 
and interwoven.” —Scotsman. 
a This i is something better than a mere romance. It is almost perfect as a realis- 
tic picture of rural France on the eve of the great Revolution. ‘ Nothing he has 
et done in historical romance can be compared with it. "Glasgow Daily Mail. 
om. **Oiten as the French Revolution has been handled by novelists, it has seldom 
' given subject for a more brilliant or well-finished tale than this.”—Glasgow Herald, 
FORTY-SECOND THOUSAND, price 6s. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: A Tale of the 
Days of Henry of Navarre. 
TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND, price 3s. 
in Great THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF: *A Tale of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Lonpon, New York, Bombay. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
rket St. No. 159. JANUARY 1896, price 6d. 
a OLD MR. TREDGOLD. Rs Mrs, | FUSBOS THE AARDVARK. By R. 

OLIPHANT. Chaps. RIMEN. 

E” of By THE. “DONNA” IN 1895. I. By Miss 
d VINE RENCH. . By the Eprror. 
APITAL GUIDES “ATC. CABUL, 1879. | prorsaM. By Henry Seton Mer- 
MR. PAITIN'S PENCHANT: RIMAN, Chaps. 1-4 
vey -. SILHOUETTE ON THE Ick AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
LUNGS, By C. J. Kirxsy Fenron. AnprEw Lane. 
address, 
Lonpon : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
ith, Elder & Co.'s New Book 
Smith, Elder & Co.'s New Books. 
‘ 
EW. NEW VOLUME OF * THE DICTIONARY OF DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On December 23, price 155. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 

Wings. THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 

GRAPHY. Volume XLV. (PEREIRA—POCKRICH.) Edited by Sipney 

Lee. Vol. I. was published on January rst, 1885, and a further Volume will 
SION ON be issued Quarterly until the completion of the ork. 
ERS AND 
idgwick. NEW VOLUME BY VERNON LEE. 
“TIL. By Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
ynai.— RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND STUDIES: 
n.— THE being a Sequel to “‘ Euphorion.” By Vernon Lee, Author of “ Euphorion, 
ENCE IN Aatique and Medizval in Rensicsance,“ &c. 
Soeaeal “ Not only the ph of reading, but a really valuable contribution to the 
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study of mediaeval history.”"—G/lasgow Herald. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. L. B. WALFORD. 


Square 16mo, 3s. (Being Volume V. of “‘ THE NOVEL SERIES.”) 


FREDERICK. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of 
“ Mr. Smith,” “‘ The Mischief of Monica,” &c. 
*,* Other volumes of “THE NOVEL SERIES” will be announced in due course 


Two New Six-Shilling Novels. 
IN SEARCH OF QUIET; a Country Journal. 


By WacrTer Fritn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** A charming book. The pathos is restrained, the philosophy is humane and 
healthy ; the humour abundant.’ "—Daily News. 


KINCAID'S WIDOW. By Sarau Tyrter. 


Author of “‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘‘ French Janet,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
* A well-conceived and firmly worked-out novel. . . . We do not think the author 
has ever written a better tale.” —G/lasgow Herald. 


NEW STORY BY W. E. NORRIS. 
NOTICE.—THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY contains the opening chapters of anew SERIAL STORY by 
W. E. NORRIS, entitled 


CLARISSA FURIOSA; 


and the following contributions :—“‘ BURMA”—“IN THE LAND OF 
CLARET”"—“RETURNING A VERDICT”—“ THE AWAKENING 
OF LONDON”=and “CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: his 
ress and Adventures,” by S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “The Raiders,” 
“The Stickit Minister,” &c., Adventures 44-48. 
At all Booksellers and Newsagents on Monday next. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Lonvon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Pvace. 


» post free. 
Method), Baths, and Remedial Agents. With Cases 
R. T Coovgr, M.A., M.D., London: James Epps & Co. (Ltd.), 170 Denia, 
and 48 Threadneedle "Street. 


BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON.— pecial 
New List just ready, containing the best Illustrated Books suitable for Pre: 
| mad ay Sees for Children. Post free of A. & F. Denny, 304 Strand, 


BRITISH ASTRONOMICAL WEATHER ALMANACK & CHART, 1896 
be obtained at the Railway Bookstal’s. 
Or from R. MORGAN, 65 Westow STREET, Norwoop, Lonpon, S.E. 


RICHARD: BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now Ready, Price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for January 1896. 


I. THE MADONNA OF A DAY, Chaps. XIX.-XXII. 
Il. FIGHTING THURLOW: HIS FOES AND FRIENDS. 
Ill. THE CREW OF THE ‘“ FLYING DUTCHMAN,” 
IV. WORDSWORTH'S PARSON SYMPSON.” 
V. TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 
VI. CATS AND THEIR AFFECTIONS. Part I. 
VII. THE TELEPHONE: A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 
VIII. LIONS IN THE TWENTIES. 
IX. A DREAM OF HERRICK, 
X. INTERVIEWED BY A COMUDI. 
XI. HAWORTH THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO. 
XII, A RIDE WITH “STARLIGHT.” 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
AT THE COURT OF THE AMIR. By Joun 


ALFRED GRAY, M.B., late Surgeon to His Highness the Amir of 
Afghanistan. With Portrait and other Illustrations. In one vol., demy 
8vo, 16s. 


MEMORIES OF FATHER HEALY, Parish 


Priest of Ballybrack and Little Bray. With a Portrait of Father 
Healy. In one vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE KEELEYS: On the Stage and at Home. 


By WALTER GOODMAN. With Portraits and other Illustrations, In 
one vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
NOW READY. 


A CLEVER WIFE. By W. Perr Roivcz, 


Author of ‘‘ Telling Stories,” &c. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* The story is oar te and its uncommon freshness and vivacity make it 
enjoyable to read.""—Scotsman, 


NOW READY. 


THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM. 


By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of ‘‘ The Model of Christian 
Gay,” &c. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF MR. TYRAWLEY. 
By E. Livincston Prescott. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘*On the whole a good story. There is plenty of incident and plenty of 
spirit." —A theneum, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BurLIncTon St. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


LONDON : 


NOTICE.—The JANUARY NUMBER of 
THE ARGOSY, which commences a 
New Volume, contains the Opening Chapters of 
a New Serial Story, by Rosa Nouchette Carey, 
entitled “THE MISTRESS OF BRAE 
FARM,” Illustrated by Mary L. Gow. Also, 
the Opening Chapters of a New Serial Story, 
by Sarah Doudney, entitled “PILGRIMS OF 
THE NIGHT,’ with Illustrations. The First 
ofa SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED PAPERS 
by Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S., and many 
other Illustrations and Papers of Interest and 

Price One Shilling. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New BuRLINGTON St., W. 


Amusement. 


(CHEAP BOOKS.—3d. Discount in the Shilling from the 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS BOOKS. 


BUCKTHORNE EDITION. 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


With 25 Photogravure Illustrations, from Original Drawings by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM, ALLAN BARRAUD, FREDERICK DIELMAN, HENRY SAND- 
HAM, F.S. CHURCH, GEORGE WHARTON Epwarps, and others. 
Each page is surrounded by a decorative border PRINTED IN COLOURS, 
2 vols., '8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt tops, with slip covers (in 
ox), 25s. 


OLD DIARY LEAVES. 
By H. S. OLCOTT. 
‘The True Story of the Theosophical Society. 
Illustrated, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 


To the Homes of Good Men and Great. 
By ELBERT HUBBARD. 
Author of ‘‘ No Enemy but Himself.” 


Illustrated with some Portraits. Printed on rough-edge paper, 
16mo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 5s. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
By CHARLES LAMB. 
2 vols., Illustrated, 16mo, buckram, gilt tops, 5s. 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY, 
By Captain MARRYAT. 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations by R. F. ZoGBAUM, and with Illustrated 
eadpieces by A, W. VAN DEUSEN. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE ECHO CLUB. 
By BAYARD TAYLOR. 
12mo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


THE FORUM. December. is. 6d. 
CHIEF CONTENTS. 


CConpiTIONS FOR AMERICAN COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL SuPREMACY. 

By PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
Tue Nature or Liperry, By W. D. HOWELLS. 
Tuomas Brackett REED AND THE Firty-First ConGress. 

By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Tue Ernics or Lovatty. By G. W. GREEN. 
Tue Trait or “ Trivpy.” By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
Epitoxsuip as A CAREER FOR WoMEN. By M. E. SANGSTER. 
Tue Monroe Doctrine: Derence, NoT DEFIANce. By A. C. CASSATT. 
THomas CartyLE: His Work AND INFLUENCE. By W. R. THAYER. 


&e. &e. 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEw YorK. 


MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 


A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS: A Tale of 
the Siege of Rhodes. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by 
Ralph Peacock. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 


“It has been a great pleasure to read this stirring story. . . . Mr. Henty is as 
fertile in invention, and as vigorous as ever in the narrative of his hero's exploits.” 
Spectator. 


THE TIGER OF MYSORE: A Story of the War with 
Tippoo Saib. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by W. H. Mar- 
getson, anda Map, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“Mr. Henty not only concocts a thrilling tale, he weaves facts and fiction 
together with so skilful a hand that the reader cannot help acquiring a just and clear 
view of that fierce and terrible .truggle which gave to us our Indian Empire.” 

Athenaum, 


THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS: A Story of Napo- 
leon's Retreat from Moscow. By G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustra ions 
by W. H. Overend, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 

“ A stirring and effective narrative.” —GJode. 
“Will, we think, prove one of the most popular of boy’s books this season. 
St. James's Gazette. 


Lonpon : BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 


SECONDHAND BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS. Secondhand books would probably’be much more employed 
as gifts, if it were felt that fresh and attractive copies cuuld easily be found. No. 
549 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, just published, 
contains a collection of books, which from being either fresh in their original cloth 
or in good bindings, and from their wide variety (éspecially in History and Biography), 
are exceptionally suitable for this purpose. A copy sent post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & Co., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C., or 37 Piccadilly, W. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and 
All the Standard Books, Bibles, Pra: Books, New choice Bislings 
59 


THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN 
MAUNDEVILE, Kr. Being his Voyage and Travel which treateth of the 
Way to Jerusalem and of the Marvels of Ind, with other Islands and 
Countries. Edited and profusely Illustrated by ArTHUR Lavarp. With a 
pe by Joun CAMERON GRANT. With 130 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 

ut top, 6s. 

- Stace its first appearance as a printed book about four centuries ago, 
this work has been reissued in editions innumerable, but we doubt if any ona 
of them was more attractively produced than the lavishly illustrated and 

andsomely bound edition which comes to us from Messrs. Constable. Asa 
Christmas Gift-book Mr. Layard's ‘ Maundevile’ will be sure of a wide 
popularity, for it should delight both young and old. The illustrations are 
among the very best of their kind which we know, and the artist has done 
well tn making clothing, arms, ornaments, &c., true to the life of the 
century in which the author wrote his ‘travellers’ tales.’ Mr. Grant's 
preface ts admirable." —PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

“ Mr. Layard’s illustrations are in a delightfully humorous vein.” —Daily News. 

e a and substantial volume. The drawings are full of fancy and imagi- 
nation,”— 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. By Captain 


WicttaM Siporne. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 832 pp, 13 Medallion 
Portraits of Generals, 15 Maps and Plans. 5s. net. 
“The best general account of its subject that has been written, whether for a 
soldier or for a general reader ; and its appearance in the handy and well printed 
volume in which it is now issued will be welcome to many.” —Scotsman. 


THE PASTON LETTERS (1422-1509). Edited by 
James GarrpDNeR, of the Public Record Office. 3 vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 15s. net. 

“One of the monuments of English historical scholarship that needs no commenda- 
tion.”-—Manchester Guardian. 

“*Unquestionably the standard edition of these curious literary relics of an age 
so long ago that the writers speak of the battles between the contending forces of 

York and Lancaster as occurrences of the moment."-—Dai/y News, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By Sir Witttam 
Martin Conway. With 1oo Illustrations by A. D. M‘Cormick. Large 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, £1 1s. net. 

* A high place among these books of climbinz, which appeal to many who cannot 
climb, as well as to all who can, will be taken by the very pleasant volume ‘The 

Alps from End to End.’”—The Times. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ICEBOUND ON KOLGUEV. A Chapter in the Explora- 


tion of Arctic Europe. By Ausyn Trevor-Barttye, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 
With Illustrations by J. T. Nettleship and Charles Whymper. Large demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, £r 1s. net. 

“His book will take and keep an authoritative pcsition. . .. A modest and 
unvarnished picture of pluck and endurance that do honour to the English name. 
Ought to be secure of a welcome from a very large number of readers. . . . The 
story istoldin a delightfully simple and spontaneous manner. . .. Mr. Trevor- 
Battye’s simple and unaffected narrative enables us to learn a good deal.” —TZimes. 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES. By A.E. Dantett. With 


numerous Illustrations by Leonard Martin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 14 PARLIAMENT ST., WESTMINSTER, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Bound in cloth on parchment, price 5s. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


Days and Hours in a Garden. 
By E. V. B. 

“ Reminiscences of ‘ White's Natural History of Selborne’ are revived by the 
author’s sympathetic gossip among his birds and flowers; the fact that ‘ Days and 
Hours in a Garden’ should recall the great classic of familiar natural history is, in 
itself, the highest praise.” —Pad/ Gazette. 

“ How much to interest the cultivated mind, and to charm the eye trained to the 
study of nature, may be found in a garden of even moderate size, is strikingly shown 
in these pages.’ —Literary World. 

“To all who would know something of the delight that a garden can afford we 
recommend the book.” —S/ectator. 

“ A beautiful book in a beautiful dress.”"—Academy. 


FORTY YEARS IN THE ROYAI DOCKYARDS. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, uniform with the 1st vol., price 15s. 
Reminiscences and Notes of Seventy 
Years’ Life, Travel, and Adventure; Military and 
Civil, Scientific and Literary. ‘ 
By R. G. HOBBES, F. Imp. Inst. ; M.B.A., M.R.L., &c.; Many years a Principal 
Officer of Her Majesty's Dockyards at Sheerness and Chatham. 


VOL. IL.—CIVIL SERVICE IN SHEERNESS AND CHATHAM DOCK- 
YARDS. HOME AND FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


NEW STORIES. 
Now Ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
The Story of an Old Oak Tree, 
Told by Himself. 
By THORPE FANCOURT. 
ow Ready in crown 8vo, cloth, price ss. 


N. 
Tales Told by the Fireside. 
By Rev. CANON BELL. 
Author of ‘‘Some of Our English Poets.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


Drifting through Dreamland. 
A Volume of Poems by T. E. RUSTON. 
Now Ready, tastefully bound, price 3s. 6d. 


ight, and other 
Astronomical Poems. 


By S, JEFFERSON. 


Urania, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE NEW WORK BY “Q.” 
Wandering Heath: Stories, Studies, and 
Sketches. By “Q.” Just published, price 6s. 


NOTICE.—Owing to the very large demand for this book, 
the FIRST EDITION is already NEARLY EX- 
HAUSTED, and a Second Edition is at press. 


Mr, W. L. CouRTNEY, in reviewing ‘‘ Wandering Heath,” in the Daily 
Telegraph, says :—‘‘1f the reader wishes to see ‘Q’ at his best, let him 
read this little story (the Bishop of Eucalyptus), in which the art is never 
injured by over emphasis, and the pathos is raised to a higher level by the 
plain sincerity of the narrative. It is a happy instance of literary skill, a 
study full of quaint and unforgetable charm.” 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 


The History of Punch, by M. H. Srret- 


MANN, with upwards of 160 Illustrations, Portraits, 


and Facsimiles, having been entirely exhausted, a Second 
Edition has been printed, and ts now on sale, price 16s. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 Numbzred Copies, £2 2s. net. 


“Mr. Spielmann has enjoyed exceptional opportunities, and has made 
excellent use of them. He writes not uncritically, but with judgment, 
moderation, and good sense. . . . We cannot attempt a detailed examina- 
tion of his chapters, but we may say that they are one and all full of interest 
and entertainment."—7he Times. 


NOW READY, price 63s. 
Annals of Westminster Abbey. 
Brapey (Mrs. A. Murray-SmitH). Illustrated by 
H. M. Paget and W. Hatherell, R.I. With a Preface 
by the Dean of Westminster, and a Chapter on the 
Abbey Buildings by J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. 


“It is, without doubt, the fine art volume of the season,” 


By E. T. 


Lady's Pictoriai, 
The First Large Supply of the Entirely New and Revised 


Edition of 

Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable (Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of 
Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a 
Tale to Tell, 1440 pages) having been exhausted, a fur- 
ther quantity has been prepared, and the Work is now 
again on sale, price 10s. 6d. 

‘That almost indispensable companion to our dictionaries, large or 
small. The ‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ is quite a little library of 
reference in itself, and even those who have plenty of books always at hand 
will find it of service owing to the facility with which subjects may be found 
in it.”-—-Daily News. 

Mr. Sala’s Great Work on Cookery. 
NOW READY, price 21s. 

The Thorough Good Cook. By GrorcE 
Avcustus Sata, Author of “Things I Have Seen and 
People I Have Known,” “The Life and Adventures 
of George Augustus Sala,” &c. 


‘The name of so accomplished and experienced a gourmet as the late 
Mr. G. A. Sala, imprinted upon the title-page of a handsome volume just 
issued by Messrs. Cassell, is sufficient warranty for the gastronomic value 
of nine hundred recipes set forth in the pages of ‘The Thorough Good 
Cook.’ Every one of the appetizing receipts is propounded in plain, 
unvarnished English, and has received the author's imprimatur after 
having been tested and approved by himself." —Dazly Telegraph. 


NOTICE. 

The First and Second Editions of Archibald Forbes’s 
Intensely Interesting Work, entitkd Memories 
and Studies of War and Peace, “aving 
been already exhausted, a Third Edition has been 
brepared, which is ready this day, price 168. 


‘ These stirring, fascinating papers of Mr. Archibald Forbes are, and 
will be, for many reasons memorable. . . . It is a living, vivid page from 
the history of our time.""—Daily News. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, LUDGATE Lonpon. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Two Volumes, Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1848-1888. 


Collected and arranged by GEORGE W, E. RUSSELL. 
Times.—“In his brief introduction to these charming volumes, Mr. George 
Russell mentions that it was Mr, Matthew Arnold's express desire that he should not 
be the subject of a biography. . . . We can dispense with it here the more readily 
sooaes these letters are a faithful record of the least known part of Mr. Arnold's 
le.” 


Demy quarto, 21s. net. Bound in parchment. 


A LONDON GARLAND. 


Selected from Five Centuries of English Verse, by W. E. HENLEY. 
With Pictures by Members of the Society of Illustrators. 


Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Illustrations by J. Lockwood Kipling, C.1.E. 

Times.—** We are bathed in the coolness of nature and refreshed by the society of 
natural things, while the brief and rapid narrative endears itself as much to children 
astomen.... Let ttf uncle in search of Christmas gifts provide himself with 
‘The Second Jungle Book’ in large quantities.” 


Two Volumes. Globe 8vo, 12s, 


CASA BRACCIO. 


NEW STORY. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Morning Post.—“ ‘Casa Braccio’ exhibits his special qualities as a writer of 
fiction in a very favourable light. These qualities, broadly speaking, are as follows : 
He has a vivid yet disciplined imagination, a fine sense of proportion, a closely 
observant habit, an impressive and agreeable style, and a pen that very rarely runs 
away. 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN ROME. In Four 


Books. I. Honourable Women notaf vy. Il. The Popes who made 
the Papacy. III. Lo Popolo: and th. Tribune of the People. IV. 
The Popes who made the City. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ The 
Makers of Florence,” &c. With Illustrations by Henry P. Riviere, 
A.R.W.S., and Joseph Pennell. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES. New Volume. 


Uncut or gilt, crown 8vo, 


6s. 
THE MOST DELECTABLE HISTORY OF 


REYNARD THE FOX. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
JosePpH JAcoss. Done into Pictures by W. FRANK CALDERON. 


LORD TENNYSON'S WORKS.—The People’s Edition. 
Demy 16mo, 1s. net, cloth ; and rs. 6d. net, Persian, each volume. 


Vol. V.—WILL WATERPROOF, and other 


Poems. 


Vol. VI.—THE PRINCESS. PART I. 


EVERSLEY SERIES. New Volumes, 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 


OHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. Vol. II. The Charter, 1216-1307. The 
liament, 1307-1400. Globe 8vo, 5s, 
Vol. II. 


POEMS. By Martruew Arnorp. 
Lyric and Elegiac Poems. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 


SYBIL, OR THE TWO NATIONS. By Ben- 


JAMIN DIsRAELI. Illustrated by F. Pegram. With an Introduction 
by H. D. TRAILL. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. For January 


1896. Price One Shil ing and Fourpence. Contains the continuation of Mrs, 
HUMPHRY WARD'S New novel “SIR GEORGE TRESSADY; “A 
KALEIDOSCOPE OF ROME,” by F. MARION CRAWFORD (Iilus- 
trated); “THE FIRST LANDING IN THE ANTARCTIC CONTI- 
NENT,” by C. E. BORCHGREVINK (Lil d), and other 
Stories and articles of general interest. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. For 


January 1896. Illustrated, Price One Shilling. Contains, besides man 
stories and articles, ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON'’S “ LETTERS T 
YOUNG FRIENDS.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 435. JANUARY. Price. rs. 


ConTeENTs. 
t. A Bride Elect. Cums, VII.-TX, 5. A Great Bagh Chronicle. 


2. Legends of Old St. lo. 6. Mademoiselle Dacquin. 

3. Some R cing Recollections. 7. Music hath Charms, 

4 The Seat of Justice. 8. A Virginian Sportsman. 
9. Sir John Hawkwood. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonpow. 
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aA SELECTION FROM 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


W. H. MALLocK’s THE HEART OF LIFE. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

VIOLET HUNT’S THE HARD WOMAN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
HAMILTON AIDE’s ELIZABETHS PRETENDERS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GEORGE MEREDITH’s LORD QORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARY E. WILKINS’s THE LONG ARM, and other Detective Stories by other Writers, 


With a Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth ; 2s. 6d. paper. 


BRET HARTE’S IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. Witha Frontispiece. Small crown 


8vo, 35. 6d. cloth ; 2s. 6d. paper. 


CHARLES JAMEs’s AT THE SIGN OF THE OSTRICH. Witha Frontispiece. Small 


crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth; 2s. 6d. paper. 


HEDLEY PEEK’s NEMA, AND OTHER STORIES. Illus. by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MRS. FULLER MAITLAND’S PAGES FROM THE DAY BOOK OF BETHIA HARD- 


ACRE, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


T. P.O’;CONNOR’S SOME OLD LOVE STORIES. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
OSWALD CRAWFURD'S LYRICAL VERSE FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A SON OF THE MARSHES’ THE WILD FOWL AND SEA FOWL OF GREAT 


BRITAIN. Illustrated by Bryan Hook. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS’S CRIMINALS I HAVE KNOWN. [Illustrated by eo 


Gulich. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIDNEY WHITMAN’S TEUTON STUDIES: Count von Moltke and Prince Bismarck, &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS’S CHRONICLES OF NEWGATE. New Edition, with 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REY. H. N. HUTCHINSON’S CREATURES OF OTHER DAYS. Illustrated by J. Smit 


and others. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REY. H. N. HUTCHINSON’S EXTINCT MONSTERS. Illustrated by J. Smit and others. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


R. 0. c’s THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COOKERY (OFFICIAL 


HANDBOOK). Twenty-fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NOW READY, PRICE 4s. EACH. 
CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE OF FICTION, Vols. I. and II. 


Bound in a highly decorative Cloth Case, with Desiga in Colours and Gold drawa by J. Water West, with gilt top, 450 pp., 4s. each. 


The Birmingham Gazette said of the first volume: “Is worth any half-dozen of the six-shilling novels that now flood the market.” 
The Daily News says: ‘‘ Contains representative specimens of every variety of the fiction of the present day.” 
The Freeman's Journal says: ‘It is seldom such an array of first-class talent is found serving under the banner of any magazine.” 


Among the Contributors to the volumes are : Hore, Brer Harte, James Payn, Ian Maccaren, I. ZANGWILL, Frank R. SrockTon, S. R. 
Sran_ev J. Weyman, Joun Davipson, Vioter Hunt, F. C. C. E. RatMonD, E. W. Georce Gissinc, W. L. AtpEN, FRANKFORT Moors, EDEN 
Mary E. Witkins, E. W. Hornune, Pryce, Fiora A. Sreet, A. E. Hotpsworru, E. F, Benson, CHARLES JAMEs, Mrs, CRoKER, MORLEY, 
Roberts, BEATRICE HARRADEN, Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


THE WORKS OF CARLYLE AND DICKENS. 


%° THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF THIM 1S CARLYLE AN) CHARLES D'CKENS ARE THOSE PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HAL. 
A CATALOGUE CONTAINING THE VARIOUS EDITIONS WITH THE PRIC&S, &., WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. | CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
‘ . CHRISTMAS BOOKS. we OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. With Portrait | THE LIFE OF SCHILLER, AND 
of Thomas Carlyle. EXAMINATION of HIS WORKS. DAVID COPPERFIELD: ‘4 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. A Histo ith Portra OLIV WIST. DOMBEY AND SON. 
OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS LATTER- a} PAMPHLETS. | GREAT T EXPECTATIONS. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
AND SPEECHES. With Portrait | WILHELM MEISTER. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. LITTLE DORRIT. 
of Oliver Cromwell. STERLING. With SKETCHES BY mu UAL FRIEND. 
ON HEROES AND HERO WOR- | HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE THE Pick WI cK PAPERS. UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
SHIP, AND THE HEROIC IN GREAT. BARNABY RUDGE REPRINTED PIE 
-> ;— TRANSLATIONS FROM MUSZUS, BLEAK HOUSE AMERICAN NOTES AND PICTU 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS | THE EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY ; EDWIN DROOD. 
ESSAYS, Essays on the Portraits of Knox. : THE emt LIBRARY 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. In Thirty Volumes, Ori Lllustrations, £15. | 
In Thirty-Four Vols, demy 8vo, bluz cloth, £15 38. Sefarate vols., 93. and THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
7s. 6d. each. In Thirty Volumes, post 829, red cloth, with an the Original ilustrations, £12, 
eparate Volumes, 8S. cac 
THE ASHBURTON EDITION. THE CROWN EDITION. " 
in Twenty Volumes, demy red cloth, £8. Separate volum:s, 83. each. In Seventeen Vols., large crown 8v0, Illustrations, £4 
Separate Volumes, 58. eae 
THE HALE-CROWN EDITION. THE HALE-CROWN EDITION. 
dn Twenty Volumes, crown 8v0, green cloth, £2 10s. Sceprrxte wols., 2s. 64. cach. In Twenty-One Vols., crown 8vo, blue cloth, Original Illustrations, £2 12s. 64. 
Separate Volumes, 2s. 6A. each. 
THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. THE CABINET EDITION. 
4 Thirty-Seven Volumes, small crown 8vo, red cloth, £1 178. Separate pola, In Thirty-Two Volumes, small feap. 8v0, in a new binding with gilt tops, L2 
4 4 cach. In sets of thirty-seven volumes bound in dighieon 4 17 Separate volumes, 18, 6d, each. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, Lonpon. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed tor the Proprietor by BALLANTYNE, HANSON & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAviEs at the Ofc 
ee Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 21 December, 1895. 
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